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THE SANCTITY OF LITERATURE. 


In the three dialogues of a certain Valla—a Neo-Pagan 
of the early Renaissance, now almost forgotten—the doc- 
trine that pleasure is the end of life is seductively set 
forth. All forms of art,—poetry, painting, sculpture, 
music,—are merely for the pleasure of the moment; and 
Valla, in the form of one of his talkers, Beccadelli, sneers 
at the severer arguments of another personage of the dia- 
logue, Niccold Niccoli. Valla is dead, and when he died 
there were friends of his who preferred to say, in good 
classical Latin, that he had gone to his gods rather than 
mar their phrase by the later Christian expression ;—Valla 
is gone; who knows whither?—yet his desire and the 
desire of his Beccadelli still is with many of our time. 
Beceadelli, a real person who denied Christianity when 
he wrote ‘‘ Hermaphroditus,’’ and was not a mere figment 
of Valla’s brain on which to hang words in the dialogue 
“‘On Pleasure,’’ did his best, when the world most needed 
high ideals, to tear from literature the crown and robe of 
sanctity and to clothe her in the yellow garb of the aban- 
doned. And there were many like him. Boccacio tried 
it—and repented too late for succeeding generations to profit 
by his repentance. The poison which he put into the most 
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exquisite prose still attracts and still kills. The world of 
art is full of men who, in the name of art, defend and 
follow him. ‘*Thou, Nature, art my goddess’’ is their 
formula. And ‘‘art for art’s sake’”’ they add to this. 

But nature has nothing the soul of man does not take 
to it,—nothing of value to his soul. And art without 
aspiration breaks when the heart rests against it as the 
white lilac on which Maurice de Guérin, trusting nature, 
leaned. Art, whose end is not beyond this life, is beautiful 
and blind,—the slave of the depraved; her sanctity and 
dignity are gone; her beauty perverted. Both nature 
and art fail as helpers and consolers when they begin and 
end with themselves. The hymn to nature ends with a 
nocturne to Pan, like Carducci’s ode toSatan. To worship 
nature is to fall below nature; to praise pleasure as the 
end of art, as expressed in any fine poem, is to burn 
incense to the old god who died when the Galilean was 
crucified. 

All art must have an object, and this object will be, 
except where the art is a mere copy of things that seem to 
have no soul, either God or Satan, Christor Pan. Notice 
that the votaries of ‘‘nature as it is,’’ the realists who 
claim merely to copy, and the believers in ‘‘art for art’s 
sake’’ always teach, as well as those who claim that art, 
in its highest form—literature—exists only for pleasure. 
M. Zola, who pretends only to be natural, who calls him- 
self a naturalist, suddenly becomes a teacher of experi- 
mental science. He frankly tells us that his novel is a 
dissecting-room and his people corpses, ulcerous, foul, with 
the soul gone. He can not find the soul, and the body 
has no holiness for him ; he teaches how vile life is, and 
teaches it with passion; and yet he began merely as a 
copyist of nature. And so Catullus, the Pagan, and 
Beccadelli, of the ‘‘Hermaphroditus,’’ and Swinburne, 
of the ‘‘Songs Before Sunrise,’’ teach that pleasure is the 
object of life, and that when the raptures of passion and 
the roses of desire are dead, there is no life. Literature, 
highest when most artistic, may be dragged to the earth, 
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cast to the swine, but it will always be for God or against 
Him. And the greatest literature is called divine, be- 
cause itis with Him. It is sacred. 

The Word of God has the sublimest of all epics,—Job; 
the sweetest of pastoral poems, Ruth; the most glow- 
ing of soul-songs in the Psalms of David, the most mag- 
nificent of poem-pictures in the Apocalypse. These were 
directly inspired by God; they were not of men. They 
are above the literature of men, and yet they are litera- 
ture, since God spokethrough men, and they are personal. 

Literature reflects life ; life without ideals is death. 
Literature, —all fine art, in truth,—is an expression of the 
instinct of immortality. The fern in the damp and dark 
cranny grows towards the light; the creature grows to- 
wards its God. The man longs to get beyond himself. 
In his winter room, by his smouldering fire, among his 
rags, he dreamed that he was a prince,—the equal of the 
noble who yesterday kicked him from his path. And the 
tale grew; he did wonderful things and he became a hero ; 
he was immortal, for the human being longs to be immor- 
tal. The first Christmas came; a more wondrous story 
was sung by the angels; the man awoke to find himself 
immortal; the ladder of sleep had led higher than he 
knew ; he was veritably the son of a King. And so all 
myths touch truth somewhere ; ‘fairy tales are the dreams 
of the poor’’; they are simple expressions of the longing: 
for life beyond this; and the fairies of our childhood 
need only wings to be angels. 

Literature expresses the hopes of a nation and the 
hope of him who writes; it is national; itis personal ; it 
tells not only the hopes, but the ideals ; and for this reason 
it becomes history. He who goes to Homer for mere facts 
wastes his time,—and yet Homer withdraws the curtain 
from the beginning of Greece. And from his myths,— 
facts made grandiose by the desire of men to be greater 
than themselves,—facts immortalized,—history for Greece 
begins. Who can read the Iliad and forget the Unseen, 
the Judge and the tribunal beyond this life? The sense 
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of religion fails in no part of it There is the roar of 
battle and the conflict of wills and the war of right and 
wrong and the swell of the sea, but over all there is the 
presence of the Spirit ; evil comes because duty is disre- 
garded ; the gods are the shadows of men, many times 
enlarged ; but over all is the brooding and uplifting spirit, 
neither man nor the shadow of man. And this religious 
poem, full of the peculiar sanctity of literature, is a divine 
masterpiece ; it is of ideals, not of facts ; it is romantic ; 
it is full of aspiration, in spite of what the classicists 
may say. It is something which M. Zola or Mr. Ibsen or 
Mr. Thomas Hardy or any of the gentlemen with theories 
of art might not blush to have written. It is acknow]l- 
edged by them to be greater than anything by M. Anatole 
France, or the late M. Renan, or Maeterlink or even Mr. 
George Meredith! Odysseus may be looked on as realis- 
tic when he makes his final arrangements with Penelope’s 
suitors; but it is not a realism after the manner of the 
heroes of the works of the late M. de Maupassant ;—Pene- 
lope remains chaste. M. Zola or Mr. Ibsen or even the 
ethical Flaubert would have abolished that detail of 
idealism. 

If all great odes outside the Bible were not reflections 
of Pindar, I might put some of our noble odes in English 
before his; for what other language is so rich in great 
odes? From the ‘‘ Epithalamion’’ of Spenser to Lowell’s 
‘‘Commemoration,’’ what a glittering throng! And the 
elegies! —from ‘‘ Lycidas’’ to Longfellow’s last song over 
hisdeparting years! And, like their great father, Pindar, 
how religious they are ; the sanctity and the dignity of lit- 
eratureare theirs. Eventhe Thanatopsisis more godly than 
careless critics have imagined and Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais”’ 
is more religious than the man. And what is the mean- 
ing of that poem loved of the poets, Keat’s ‘‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,’’ but the inevitable longing for immortality? 
And the cry of the exiled soul sounds all through the ‘‘Ode 
to the Nightingale.’’ Only God Himself could keep the 
Jonging for Him out of poetry; and He has never done it. 
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A realistic poem would seem as amazing asa blue rose, 
which, let us hope, science may never try to produce. 
When Crabbe and Wordsworth are realistic, they cease to 
be poets. Rossetti tried to make a modern realistic poem; 
he called it ‘‘Jenny’’; it deserved to be forgotten. To 
set a poet to the producing of a realistic work of litera- 
ture would be like the asking of Raphael to leave his 
Madonnas to paint a picture of a dead crow. 

Great literature expresses all life, but transmutes while 
expressing it; its halo surrounds even the coarser things. 
From the sweet and fine little pastorals of Theocritus to 
that great piece of literature, the Symposium of Plato, 
we find the Greek life and its ways sanctified by the 
ideal; and the expression of this ideal is instinct of 
immortality, which is religious. The amiable people 
who have a habit of classing literature with artificial 
flowers and album verses or with the Paul-and-Virginia 
kind of book probably do not as a rule put the ‘‘Sym- 
posium’”’ under the head of ‘belles-lettres.’’ The 
phrase ‘‘ belles-lettres’’ is a delusion and a snare; it 
never meant anything, except in aristocratic salons. 
Whatever is beautiful and sweet and true, personally 
expressed, is literature. Who would call the poetry in 
St. Thomas ‘belles-lettres?’’ Dante only begun to 
fathom the depths of poetry in St. Thomas. And St. 
Paul, in English, is one of the strongest makers of liter- 
ature that we have, however rough and ready his style 
may be in Greek. Take his definition of charity. There 
is beautiful truth beautifully and personally expressed. 
It is literature ; it is more—it is poetry. 

Vergil means to be religious; he is not so spontaneously 
religious as Homer, nor so spontaneous in any way as 
Theocritus. The Idyls of Theocritus are not wholly of 
the earth. The taint of paganism is upon them, but 
through the sweetest of them is the longing for something 
beyond the monotonous life of the shepherd. The reeds 
are not mere reeds by the river, for the breath of unseen 
creatures blows through them. The prize for the singing 
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of Daphnis is a vase, but a vase valued because the things 
carved uponitareimmortal. Theocritus does not sing of 
comfort, which is the object of modern materialist. His 
shepherds are content with the cyprus and the anemone, 
if they can but read the beauty beyond mere mortal 
knowing in the laurel, in the silver pool into which Hylas 
was dragged by the naiads—if they can but hear the 
notes of the waxed piper telling of vague splendors. To 
the shepherds the star appeared ; for they, living among 
the marvels of nature, believing in things beyond nature, 
were ready to accept its coming with the docility of 
childlike faith. 

It requires no extravagant stretch of imagination to 
interpret Vergil’s meaning in the fifth eclogue as an allu- 
sion to the coming of the Saviour. And, if Seneca’s 
tragedies are turgid and dull, his dicta in other forms of 
literature have induced the learned to believe that he had 
been very near St. Paul. Literature at its best has always 
been full of aspiration. Poetry, its apex, has risen to 
the very face of the sun itself. The sign of the great 
poet is his reverence for woman—his religious reverence 
for woman. It was reserved for the purest and the best 
of all forms of religion to offer the ideal woman to the 
worship of the world. But woman, in all pre-Christian 
ages reflected by poetry, held in one hand the garment 
hem of the known or unknown God, while with the other 
she led men from the dust. The moment the poet sings 
reverently of womanhood, that moment he becomes relig- 
ious. The moment that he drags her and himself to the 
mud beneath his feet, the light of the rainbow of promise 
ceases to play about him. Andromache and Helen are 
far apart, and so are Penelope and Clytemnestra. Woman, 
fallen, is in all literature, the worker of evil; woman, 
faithful, is the helper and consoler. The pagan ideal, 
expressed in poetry, was only a vague prophecy of the 
Christian ideal of womanhood ; it was enough to make 
the great old literature sacred. And, later, not even 
Goethe, who was many-sided, but almost untouched on 
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any side by the beauty of Christianity, could escape the 
religious ideal of womanhood. In ‘ Faust,’’ it is the 
woman who helps the man up to the feet of the Glorious 
Mother. To go back to the mightiest of all poets, Dante, 
we find that he is, of all, the most Christian. And the 
ideal of womanhood glows above the Divine Comedy— 
Bella, his mother, Beatrice, Santa Lucia, the Mother of 
God, they lead the fearful soul from out the wood to the 
Beatific Vision itself. 

The poet may not be true to his ideal in his daily life. 
Often, he keeps his worst; but when he enters into the 
exercise of his vocation, the gleam which is not of earth, 
which isas mystic as Arthur’s Excalibur, shines upon him. 
Even Heinrich Heine, a satyr with a clouded soul, could 
not escape it; a poet may commit suicide in order to get 
beyond the reach of religion, but he only flees from hope 
and loses it. The unbeliever cries out, ‘‘ My God! I do 
not believe in God ;’’ and Julian, ‘‘ Thou hast conquered, 
Galilean !’’ The poet, in spite of himself, must be relig- 
ious. Similarly, the writer of prose, though he may 
belong to a school which tries to ignore Christ, runs every- 
where against the fact of Christianity. The late Guy de 
Maupassant was a realist of the realists ; life to him was 
a clinic and death the charnel-house. Yet the last words 
of his last printed work were a priest’s plea for Christian- 
ity. 

De Maupassant’s priest, in ‘‘ L’ Angelus,’’—the frag- 
ment found after his death among his papers—makes 
statements that would not stand the test of sound theology; 
they are ‘‘syllogismes de M. Prudhomme’’; but, when we 
remember the materialism, the degraded philosophy of 
his works, we listen with amazement to these posthumous 
words of the man who yesterday was greatin France. 

‘Qui sait?’’ says the Abbe Marvaux to the young 
invalid, who has blasphemed Providence. ‘‘ Le Christ 
aussi a peut-étre été trompé par Dieu danssa mission, comme 
nous lesommes. Mais il est devenu Dieu lui méme pour 
la terre pour, notre terre miserable, pour notre petite terre 
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couverte de souffrants et de manants. II] est Dieu, notre 
Dieu, mon Dieu, et je aime de tout mon coeur d’homme 
et de toute mon ame de prétre. O maitre crucifié sur le 
Calvaire, je suis a toi, ton filset ton serviteur.”’— ‘‘ Mais 
le Christ, chez qui toute pitié, toute grandeur, toute philo- 
sophie, toute connaissance de ’ humanité, sont descendues 
on ne sait d’ot, qui fut plus malheureux que les plus mis- 
érables, qui naquit dans une étable et monrut cloué sur un 
trone d’arbre, en nous laissant a tous la seule parole de 
vérité qui soit sage et consolante, pour vivre en ce triste 
endroit, celui-la, c’est mon Dieu, c’est mon Dieu, a moi.’’ 
And even M. Zola was forced to describe a human being 
with asoulin ‘‘ Le Réve’’; his hand showed some stiffness 
in the attempt—and perhaps it was a concession, not to 
the ideal, but to idealists in the Academy. 

‘¢ Poets,’’ writes a brilliant man in the latest number 
of the Hdinburgh Review, ‘‘ are the prophets of each age. 
They express the highest thoughts of the generations in 
which they live and work. Judged by this test, at any 
rate, Tennyson at once rises to the highest standard, since 
he was essentially an interpreter of the thoughts which 
were occupying the best and highest minds among us.”’ 

Since literature has become democratic, the novel has 
crowded aside the poet—even a poet so much in accord 
with the best of his time as Tennyson. 

It is to the modern novel we go for the tendencies of 
modern literature. The time looks on the novel as its epic, 
its chronicle. The reign of the drama is past, the satire 
has become the joke of the comic paper—as Gulliver’s bit- 
ing cynicism has become a book for boys who miss the bit- 
terness init. It may be that there are few poets who sing 
and that people like better to find their poetry in prose. 
The novel has even begun to preach, and that is a sign of 
decay. Not so very long ago a poem by Sir Walter Scott 
or Byron or Tennyson was almost an epoch; and some- 
what later, a book by Swinburne or William Morris was 
an event. It is unfortunate that Byron is remembered 
by his sins, for surely there is enough in all his thousands 
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of eloquent lines to show that he had at times the sanctity 
which ought toaccompany theexpression of beauty through 
the word. Sir Walter never lost sight of the kindly Light, 
and Tennyson always feels the influence of the Christ, 
Christ that Is, however far from Him he may look in his 
search for the Christ to be. Milton, before him, greater, 
more sonorous, less delicate, gave to woman—the pure 
and womanly woman—that reverence in poetry which he 
denied to her in real life. He was transfigured when he 
wrote; and it would be well if we could think of the 
makers of literature only in their moments of trans- 
figuration. Milton aared not be logical by depicting the 
redemption of the wrong wrought by his lovely Eve with 
the glowing colors which Puritanism denied to Christ 
and the Mother of Christ. But, for all that, in spite of 
the failure of ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ through his lack 
of sympathy with the instrument of the Incarnation, 
Milton is grandly religious when he is noblest in the 
utterances of his incomparable cadences. The music of 
each poet since Milton—the music of a great organ,—every 
now and then soars through the many tones of Words- 
worth and Aubrey De Vere and Tennyson. And this 
music is an echo from the harmonies of Dante and the 
melodies of Petrarch. Milton, like all poets, rose above 
his time, yet he was tainted, like all poets, with the miasma 
of his time. But the principle of truth and the instinct 
of beauty—that instinct, cultivated by the Italian he 
loved—were strong within him. Puritanism could not 
destroy them, though he did not escape its influence. 
To miss the religion in Milton, to close ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 
because the rebellion of his youth makes discord, is to 
assume that a ‘“‘sinless literature could come of sinful 
man ;’’* to act as if poetry might bring not only an 
angel but a God to earth to make saints of all men. 

He who believes in democracy would be foolish to hold 
that belief, if literature were not a thing groping for God 
or fleeing with the velocity of light to Him ; for literature 


*Newman : Idea of a University. 
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reflects man. Through it man must be studied. When 
literature fails us in the past, we are in the mist. Arche. 
ology comes to our aid ; but the inscription on stone, the 
fragments of a facade, or of an urn, are not so convincing 
or satisfying as the written page presenting both the idea 
and the impression, the great thought and the mood of the 
moment. The Gothic cathedral is the reflection of cen- 
turies when literature spoke slightly, and yet it tells the 
same tale as literature. It reflects man ; his hopes—above 
all, his hopes—his fears, his temptations, the anxieties of 
his daily life. There are strange domestic imps and elves 
in the dark corners of its stalls, and from its roof—as from 
the roof at Notre Dame of Paris—hideous chimeras scowl 
and snarl. The motions of the senses are not omitted ; 
they are depicted rude and naked. But the spires point 
to God; all the details of the artist join in a massive 
throng towards the tabernacle, and the majestic arches, 
in their haste upward, strike together and remained fixed 
forever. Then literature, in its many forms, reflects man ; 
but man with his face turned to God, even though the 
monstrous chimeras and the brutal imps flit before him ; 
even from literature as ‘‘ degenerate”’ as that of Francois 
Villon of the elder time, there comes the last cry of poor 
De Maupassant, ‘‘C’est mon Dieu,—c’est mon Dieu, a 
moi !’’ 

Even Goethe, who felt that he was a Titan, admits that 
genius is bound by its limitations: ‘‘ By his limitations 
is the master known.’’ And the strongest of his bonds 
is the one that chains him to God. 

If this were not so, if literature had not its sanctity, if 
there were not a tabernacle in the heart of the poet as in 
the heart of a church, if all the logical flutings and 
grandiose diapasons did not rush together on their way to 
God, how could we believe that the rule of the people is 
good? or that ultimate good can come from it? Litera- 
ture is what man is ; man is what literature is, and what 
the literature of his forefathers has helped to make him. 
Without literature how can man be known? or know him- 
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self? Ata glowing line he feels the awakening of the 
slumbering ideal within him. The poet without has 
thrilled to life the poet within ; and every man bears the 
poet within him. ‘+ Man,’’? Newman says, ‘‘is a being of 
genius, passion, intellect, conscience, power. He exer- 
cises these various gifts in various ways, in great deeds, 
in great thoughts, in heroic acts, in hateful crimes. Lit- 
erature records them all to the life.’ It aspires as man 
aspires; in this aspiration is the hope of the race. It 
may take the form of patriotism and seem to leave out 
God, but the love of country must find God or die. It 
may praise human love, but love must be tinged with the 
divine or it cloys. 

Shakspere, who might have braved the utmost, dared 
not go beyond the ‘‘ Beschrankung”’ of Goethe. Religion 
isin the air of all his great plays. One has only to compare 
‘¢ Measure for Measure”’ with Goethe’s ‘‘ Elective Affin- 
ities,’ or Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘Jude,’’ or Balzac’s ‘‘ Pére 
Goriot,’’ to find how religious he was in comparison with 
the modern ‘‘seer’’? who claims to draw a theory from 
life. Cordelia, in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ should be a pagan; she 
is a Christian of the Christians. The gods of the King, 
her father, are not the pagan gods—not the fates of 
CEdipus— for they admit the free will of their subjects. It 
is not fate, but Learthat has wroughttheruin. Claudius 
sins deliberately ; his conscience is open-eyed, his judg- 
ment of right and wrong is not perplexed. Romeo and 
Juliet try to mount to the sun on the waxen wings of 
passion ; they fall, crushed. It is not fate that crushes 
them ; the sanctity of the marriage tie is not reproached, 
nor is Christian morality jeered at. In ‘‘ Macbeth,’’? who 
“an escape the idea of God? In ‘‘Othello”’ Iago is a man 
who has chosen evil. Like the condemned one in Dante’s 
‘¢Inferno,’’ whose soul is in torture while his body is pos- 
sessed of the devil on earth, is Iago. The horrible evil of 
Iagomakesoneturnto the good. Desdemonadies. Malice 
and jealousy have destroyed a creature compact of light: 
who is not more in love with the virtues that might have 
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preserved her? Leontes, in ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,”’ is coarse, 
sensual ; the grossness of his thoughts have made him so; 
he believes in no woman. The woman, too pure for his 
belief, teaches him another lesson through suffering ; and 
who can dispute the religion of this teaching? The purest 
of religions is founded on the purity of the Woman; and 
the poet who upholds the purity of her sex does the work 
of religion. In ‘‘ As You Like It”’ Jaques, the pessimist, 
interferes for the sanctity of marriage when Touchstone 
would imitate his Tudor betters and make divorce easy ; 
and the joyous and spring-like love of Orlando and Rosa- 
lind is an honest love—a love that, with the blessing of 
the Church, will become sacramental. About the foot of 
the work of the poet there may be lizards and the coarser 
weeds, but on its top the eagles face the sun. ‘‘If you 
would in fact have a literature of saints.’? Newman says, 
‘‘first of all have a nation of them.’’ 

In every age literature has been held more sacred by 
its professors than it is held to-day. The modern oracle 
speaks not for beings who bend the knee before the 
tripod, but for those that drop coin of the realm into the 
‘*slot’’ of the machine it has adopted. The makers of 
literature are only the ‘‘filles de joie,’ Robert Louis 
Stevenson once said; and no maker of literature ever 
uttered a more debased sentiment. When literature puts 
on the garb of the dancer and lives for ‘* joie’’ and money, 
one of the glories of life will have departed. But no 
people can live without ideals, and literature wiil always 
uphold, reflect, and illuminate these ideals. This it has 
always done ; and, in spite of the devotees of mere form 
at the end of our century, it has done so among the 
greatest of this century. Tennyson and Newman, Aubrey 
de Vere and Ruskin, Longfellow and Lowell ;—there is no 
lack of beauty or dignity or sanctity in the works of 
these men. 

Tennyson is as reverent as Newman; but he ‘‘feels’’ 
that God must exist; he has not the logic or the faith of 
the chanter of the ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius.’’ With New- 
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man, life is the life of the soul; the Inspired Word and 
Cicero are his guides. He is a humanist; he writes for 
the elect ; but, as he himself says, ‘‘the elect are few to 
choose out of, and the world is inexhaustible.’’? Tenny- 
son is of the world, but he idealizes and lights up the 
world. Theocritus, Byron, Spenser, Keats-—above all, 
Milton—and Chaucer influence him; he takes his own 
whenever he finds it, and makes bits out of Dante as 
musical as they are in Tuscan. He is pure and true; in 
his best work he turns to the highest manifestations of 
religion. He takes up the harp of time and sings of St. 
Agnes and Sir Galahad, and of the Lady of Shallott, 
who loved from her serene place the forms of earth for a 
moment. Hesings an allegory. He cannot rid himself 
of the mysticism of Sir Galahad and Sir Persival and 
the thought of the Holy Grail. He might have tuned 
his lyre to lower themes, but genius chooses to limit 
itself. The old stories of Sir Thomas Malory held him 
and the light flashing from the sword Excalibur led him 
on. And the three queens were with him. And the 
symbolical azure, vert and red fell upon him through the 
stained glass in the religious light he loved ; and so he 
wrote ‘‘The Idyls of the King.’? There arose women 
and men of the present in the garb of the past—men and 
women somewhat archaic, as the figures composed for 
tapestry by Sir Edward Burne Jones, but men and women, 
with the God of the Christians in their minds; if not 
always in their hearts. Some think the form of Tenny- 
son’s poem to be too exquisite; but there is vitality 
beneath it. The poet who could, in an age in which most 
men call perplexity doubt, express the chastity of Arthur 
and the repentance of Guinevere could have had no timid 
question as to the sacredness of his office. Tennyson 
drew one generation towards purity as Newman led 
it towards faith ; and one helps the other. 

Wordsworth took himself as a priest from the begin- 
ning, a very patriarch of poetry. His chasuble was the 
color of the sun when it is low, and his stole was of the 
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tints of the rainbow. No great poet, except Dante, ever 
felt more deeply the sanctity of his office. Aubrey de Vere 
had not yet been heard of by all the people; he is of the 
elect, but the time is coming when he, after waiting, like 
Wordsworth, shall be heard ‘‘urbi et orbi.’’ In the epi- 
logue to ‘‘ Asolando,’’ Robert Browning cries: 


‘* Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.”’ 


And earlier, he says: 


‘What is it that I hunger for but God ? 
My God. My God, let me for once look on Thee 


Ee 


As though nought else existed, we alone! 


His soul cried out, for, being a poet, he could not 
escape God. 

Longfellow, the son of the Puritans, chooses for his 
master-work the union of faith and puritvy—the Christian 
ideal of the woman—in “‘ Evangeline”’; and Whittier, the 
Quaker, turns to the saints of Rome for subjects as his 
life-tide ebbs away William Morris, ‘the idle singer of 
an empty day,’’ looks to the times of faith for his heroes 
and his greatness shows. Even Voltaire, when he touched 
poetry seriously, tries to be religious, and he even dedi- 
cated his tragedy, ‘‘Mahommed,”’ to the Pope. No bet- 
ter example of the triumphant influence of poetry than this 
can be cited ! 

The poet in the olden days was priestly ; his songs 
were as revelations from above to the children of nature. 
He did not escape God, no matter how unworthy to utter 
His name he might be. If there were no priests the sacer- 
dotal element would rest, not only in the consciences, but 
in the literature of the people. And yet, with its sanctity, 
thebest literature hasitscorruptions. Ithasits Dante; but 
Dante also has his bitterness and Shakspere his coarseness, 
and Cervantes his. True, butlistento what Newman says to 
those who would close the gates of the temple because 
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all the things of life are carved in its stalls—imps and 
chimeras that might shock and offend and perhaps teach. 
Newman speaks of one shut out because the clay feet of 
the god are seen and the nimbus forgotten. ‘* You have 
refused him the masters of human thought, who would in 
some sense have educated him, because of their incidental 
corruption. You have shut up from him those whose 
thoughts strike home to our hearts, whose words are 
proverbs, whose names are indigenous to all the world, 
who are the standard of their mother tongue, and the 
pride and boast of their countrymen—Homer, Aristotle, 
Cervantes, Shakspere—because the old Adam smelt rank 
in them ; and for what have you reserved him. You have 
given him ‘a liberty unto’ the multitudinous blasphemy 
of his day. You have made him free of its newspapers, 
its reviews, its magazines, its novels, its controversial 
pamphlets, of its parliamentary debates, its law proceed. 
ings, its platform speeches, its songs, its drama, its the- 
atre, of its enveloping, stifling atmosphere of death. You 
have succeeded but in this—in making the world his: 
university.’’ 

The roots of the lotus are in the slime, yet,—the myths 
of India declare,—the serene Buddha sits in the golden 
heart of the flower. The life of the poet, like the life of 
all men, is fed from below, but it flames upward ; and 
even through the gloom of Pantheism it struggled 
towards the Throne. At last from the soul of Dante it 
touched the very feet of Christ. 

MaurIcE FRANCIS EGAN. 








CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


The question whether crime in this country is on the 
increase or on the decrease has not been definitely settled, 
notwithstanding the elaborate reports of the Eleventh 
Census relating to criminal conditions. In the year 1880 
the population of the United States was 50,155,783. The 
number of convicts in the penitentiaries of the govern- 
ment the same year, including leased prisoners, was 35,- 
538, the ratio of convicts to the population being, there- 
fore, 709 in each million. In 1890 the population of the 
country was 62,622,250. The number of convicts in pen- 
itentiaries was 45,233, the ratio for 1890 being, therefore, 
‘722 convicts in each million of the population. Dr. F. 
H. Wines, the distinguished expert in charge of the 
criminal statistics of the Eleventh Census, in comment- 

‘ing upon these figures, says : 


It follows that while the absolute increase in the number of penitentiary 
convicts was 9,695, the relative increase, compared with the growth of the 
population at large, was only 13 to the million. It is evident that this rate of 
growth is not alarming, since further study may result in an explanation of it, 
or even in showing that crime of a serious character is rather on the decline 
in this country than on the increase. 

The number of penitentiary convicts, however, does not 
cover the entire ground. Before any definite and final 
conclusion can be reached the number and relations of 
prisoners not in penitentiaries should be the subject of 
careful inquiry. The character of crimes for which pris- 
oners are held in custody, the length of sentences, and 
other features must also be considered as important fac- 
tors. Mr. Wines, in his final report on the Eleventh 
Census, discusses these matters in a most scientific and 
interesting manner. | 

The penitentiary population of the country is divided 
into three approximately equal parts by geographical 
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lines. There are 14,477 in the North Atlantic Division, 
15,707 in the South Atlantic and South Central Divisions, 
and 15,049 in the North Central and Western Divisions. 
Of the whole number 43,442 are men and 1,791 are women. 
There has been a decrease in ten years in the number of 
women. 

The divisions according to parentage are by thirds— 
similar to the division by geographical lines. These facts 
are known for 43,127 penitentiary convicts, and of this 
number 14,725 were foreign born, 14,687 came from the 
colored population, while 13,715 came from the native 
white population. Each of the great elements, therefore, 
of our population furnished about one-third of all the 
inmates of our State prisons and penitentiaries. 

The average sentence of a native white convict born 
of native parents is shown by Doctor Wines to be 5 years 
and 208 days; of a foreign-born convict, 5 years and 193 
days; of a colored convict, 6 years and 183 days. The 
average sentence of male convicts was 5 years and 286 
days, and of female convicts 4 years and 215 days. 

The total number of prisoners in county jails June 1, 
1890, was 19,538. In 1880 the number was 12,691, an in- 
crease in ten years of 6,847, or at the rate of 53.95 per 
cent., while the increase in the total population was 24.86. 
The truer method of comparison, however, is by ratios. 
In 1880 the number of county-jail prisoners was 253 in 
each million of the population, while in 1890 it was 315, 
showing an increase of 59 to the million. The North 
Atlantie Division of States shows the largest increase in 
county-jail prisoners, where such increase was 95 to the 
million. 

Taking the whole number of criminals or sentences 
for crimes committed for any locality, the statistics 
themselves will show that there is more or less increase, 
and generally they show rather an alarming increase. 
This, however, is only the superficial view of the case. 
There are so many complications involved in every effort 
to ascertain the relative proportions of crime in different 
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countries, or communities of the same country, or at dif- 
ferent periods of time, that it is next to impossible even 
for the expert to arrive at a positive conclusion on the 
subject. It is not my purpose at this time to attempt 
even to show whether crime is increasing or decreasing in 
this country, but simply to show some of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of reaching a conclusion, feeling 
that by this method the student of criminal conditions 
may be put upon his guard and thus enabled to reach his 
conclusions more scientifically, or at least more rationally, 
than he would if he depended entirely upon the statistics. 
Statistics of criminal conditions may be perfectly true, 
and yet the conclusions drawn from them may be abso- 
lutely false. A few illustrations of a concrete character 
will show how this apparent paradox may result from 
the study. 

One illustration or example of the difficulties of ascer- 
taining the truth, even from truthful figures, is drawn 
from the experience of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. The statistics cover the twenty years from 1860 to 
1879, inclusive. They are worth but little at the present 
time except as an illustration of the point I[make. Under 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
clerks of all criminal courts during the period named 
were obliged to render an accurate account of all sen- 
tences, causes of sentences, etc., for each criminal court. 
These returns were made to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, but nothing was done with them. A few years 
ago they were turned over to the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor and tabulated, and the various com- 
plications and features of criminal statistics brought out. 
The following table shows the total number of sentences 
for all crimes for each year from 1860 to 1879, the number 
of sentences for drunkenness annually, the number of 
sentences for crimes not including drunkenness and liquor 
offenses, and the total sentences for high crimes: 
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Sentences for drunkenness and other offences in Massachusetts, 1860 to 1879, 
inclusive. 


Number of sentences. 








Year. Total Cr, _— oo 
(all orien.) Drunkenness. enness and liq. High crimes. 
uor offenses. 
16,513 6,334 9,385 331 
14,24 4.426 9,339 382 
13.984 6,065 7,465 214 
14,859 7,066 7,847 162 
15,858 7,526 7,788 119 
17,27 8,060 | 8,507 206 
22,489 11.563 9 807 312 
26,281 11.019 11 588 275 
25,857 12,920 10,871 399 
31,850 16,742 12,160 317 
39,693 18,880 18,310 | 394 
389,269 20,383 12,231 283 
45,297 23,587 13,498 310 
46.132 23 842 14 227 459 
43,6-4 22 748 14,506 455 
40 404 | 28,553 14.613 500 
33,103 18,107 13 865 49) 
31,688 | 17,614 | 12,826 525 
81,118 16,795 13 340 | 626 
28,149 12.211 11,278 | 462 














It will be seen by an examination of this table that the 
total sentences after 1864 rose very rapidly until and in- 
cluding 1873, when they reached the enormous number of 
46,132. They then began to decline until, in 1879, at the 
close of the twenty-year period under discusssion, they 
fell to 28,149, a number less than that for each of the ten 
years previous. 

Looking at the column of sentences for drunkenness, 
we find that the number varied from 1860 to 1864; but 
then commenced the increase, the sentences for drunken- 
ness alone reaching the highest point in 1873, when the 
number was 23,842. If we take the number of sentences 
for crimes other than for drunkenness and for liquor 
offences, we find that there was quite an increase after 
1866, but not an alarming one, while under high crimes 
the number of sentences varied very much from year to 
year throughout the period. 
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These figures alone, however, tell no story. I have 
therefore drawn up a table showing the percentage of in- 
crease over 1860, both in sentences for drunkenness and 
for other offences, the percentage of increase of popula- 
tion, and the percentage of each class of sentences per 
one thousand of the population for such periods as the 
census discloses the population. This table follows, and 
is thoroughly instructive in illustration of the difficulties 
to which reference has been made : 


Percentages of increase, over 1860, in sentences for drunkenness and other 
offences, and number of sentences per 1,000 population of Massachusetis by 
periods of years. 





| 
Percentages of increase over 1860. 





Number per 1,000 population. 
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(a) Decrease. 


An examination of this table shows that the popula- 
tion increased 50.4 per cent. from 1860 to 1879, while the 
total sentences for all crimes increased .70.4 per cent., the 
increase in 1875, fifteen years only, being 144 per cent. 
The percentage of increase for drunkenness arose in 1875 
to 271.8, and in 1879 the increase over 1860 was 155.9. 
Looking at the crimes not including drunkenness and 
liquor offences, we find a very different state of affairs, 
the increase in 1875 over 1860 being 55.8, and in 1879, 
20.1. The high crimes, vacillating in number, showed at 
the close of the period under discussion an increase of 
39.6 over 1860. 
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The above percentages, however, are misleading ; so to 
get at the per capita ratio of crime we must ascertain the- 
number of sentences under each designation for every one 
thousand of the population, and here we find the true 
relation of things. In 1860 the total number of sentences, 
including those for all crimes, was 13.4 for each one thou- 
sand of the population, while at the end of the twenty 
years it was only 15.2. The sentences for drunkenness. 
varied from 5.1 in each one thousand in 1860 to 14.3 in 
1875 and 8.8 in 1879. The sentences for crimes not in- 
cluding drunkenness and liquor offences really fell off 
between 1860 and 1879, the number being 7.6 for each 
thousand of the population in the first year and 6.1 in the 
latter year, while the ratio of high crimes to population: 
shows an exceedingly satisfactory condition, the sentences 
for such crimes constituting .3 to each one thousand of 
the population in 1860 and .2 in 1879. 

The whole number of sentences for all crimes in the 
twenty years was 578,348. Of this whole number, 340,814, 
or 60 per cent., were for liquor offences of some kind. 
Taking the high crimes, we find that the increase over 
1860 was 39.6, while the increase of population for the 
twenty years was 50.4 per cent. 

How can this constant variation in the number of sen- 
tences beexplained? Itrests almost entirely upon the leg- 
islation relative to the alcoholic liquor traffic. In Massa- 
chusetts the prohibitory law of 1855 was in force till 1868. 
when a license law was passed. Under the prohibitory 
law the vigorous prosecutions of 1866 and 1867 caused 
the number of sentences to increase, and this led to « 
repeal of the prohibitory law and the enactment of the 
license law of 1868. The friends of a license law insisted 
upon its vigorous enforcement, and such enforcement car- 
ried the number of liquor convictions of all grades still 
higher, when another popular reaction caused the re- 
enactment of the prohibitory law, which went into effect 
July 1, 1869, and under this the statistics for drunken- 
ness and liquor offences went to their highest points in 
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1872 and 1873. In 1870 the laws of the commonwealth 
allowed the free sale of ‘‘ale, porter, strong beer, and 
lager beer’’ everywhere in the State, unless prohibited by 
local vote. This law was repealed in 1873. From that 
year, either through the effect of the repeal of the beer 
law or of a waning interest in the prohibitory law, result- 
ing in a decreased vigilance on the part of officers in its 
enforcement and in prosecutions, the number of crimes 
dropped till 1875, when the prohibitory law was repealed. 
From 1876 to the end of the term under discussion (1879) 
there was a constant decrease in the number of sentences. 

In view of this state of affairs, it is interesting to in- 
quire whether the figures representing liquor offences 
solely are due to legislation wholly, or to vigorous or weak 
execution of the law, or to the positive decline of drunk- 
enness through the effect of reform movements. What- 
ever the answer may be, it is true that sentences for minor 
crimes and misdemeanors, and even for felonies and 
aggravated crimes, have risen or fallen as indicated by 
the barometer of sentences for liquor offences alone. 

This concrete illustration shows that in the attempt to 
ascertain whether or not crime is on the increase close 
attention should be paid to legislation. Law is constantly 
raising moral delinquencies to the grade of positive crimes. 
Civilization has raised many things formerly considered 
as perhaps immoral, and as offences against the moral 
law, into well-defined crimes, punishable by light sen- 
tences. The result is that we are constantly increasing 
the work of criminal courts, and at the same time con- 
stantly increasing the number of sentences, compara- 
tively, even when the volume of crime may decrease. The 
only true method, probably, of ascertaining the answer 
to the question as to the increase or decrease of crime is 
to take only those crimes which have existed through 
long series of years and study the statistics of sentences 
relating to them. 

Another complication in the study of criminal statis- 
tics arises from the greater completeness of the statistics 
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of later periods. If the statistics of late years are 
brought into comparison with those of earlier years the 
results are not satisfactory. In the old countries of 
Europe, where the enforcement of law has become a sci- 
ence almost, the criminal statistics show, generally, a 
very gradual decrease. Conditions are fixed; politics 
do not enter into the enforcement of law; civilization is 
distributed in an equal measure over the whole country. 
In the United States the execution of law is vigorous or 
lax, in accordance with the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity, thus varying greatly in the different parts of the 
United States while, again, politics enter largely into the 
whole question. This latter statement is especially true 
with reference to liquor legislation. Investigations have 
shown that in some States the municipal authorities are 
very much opposed to a prohibitory law. They therefore 
insist upon a very vigorous execution of such laws through 
the arrest of every person who can by any excuse what- 
ever be shown to be under the influence of liquor. This 
creates a false impression in the community, showing by 
the statistics that drunkenness is very prevalent when a 
prohibitory law is in existence. On the other hand, the 
municipal police forces of the country are more inclined 
to favor a license law, and when such a law exists the 
officers are apt to be quite lenient in making arrests of 
drunken persons, creating the impression—just the reverse 
of the former one—that under the license Jaw drunken- 
ness does not prevail to an alarming extent. All these 
things are inherent in the conditions of our own country. 
In border States the execution of the law is difficult; 
crime prevails, and the statistics are faulty. In the older 
parts the execution of law is more strictly attended to 
und the statistics more perfect, and thus a false impres- 
sion is created, especially when comparison is attempted 
for different periods of time. A more serious obstacle 
arises, however, when comparisons are attempted between 
different localities; as, for instance, for two different 
States or for a number of States. 
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A few years ago it was my duty to examine the crimi- 
nal statistics of several of the States, and some very 
interesting disclosures were made. Without using the 
names of the States, I will say that the criminal code of 
No. 1, at the time of my examination, provided for the 
punishment of 158 offences designated as crimes. The 
criminal code of State No. 2, for the same year, recog- 
nized but 108 such offences as crimes, punishable at law ; 
that is, there were 50 distinct offences known to State No. 
1 which were not found in the criminal list of State No. 
2. Even with parallel codes and with accurate statistics 
of the number of persons in prison for crime, no conclu- 
sion in the investigation made would be justifiable, for of 
the offences common to both States several were punishable 
by imprisonment in State No. 1, and by fine only in No. 2. 
The grave offences of adultery, fornication, lewd conduct, 
drunkenness, carrying concealed weapons, extortion, 
came under this list, and it appeared that more than 54 
per cent. of the commitments in State No. 1 were for 
crimes which in State No. 2 would have been punished by 
fine only, and the persons so punished therefore never 
would have appeared in the number of prisoners in the 
second State. These statements completely destroy the 
value of the comparisons between States where the codes 
vary as much as those to which reference has been made. 

Other conditions than those relating to the criminal 
code, however, offer obstacles to any exact comparison. 
Qne may be a manufacturing community ; another, an 
agricultural community. In one the population may 
have been augmented constantly by immigration from 
abroad ; in the other, only by natural accretions. The 
white population of one State may have grown from 
original stock ; that of another from original stock and 
foreign grafts. One may have been the subject of much 
immigration; the other of but little. So even with a 
like number as to population, the criminal statistics 
cannot be compared. 


Very many persons are fond of drawing parallel illus- 
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trations when studying criminal statistics. Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald, in his valuable work entitled ‘‘Abnormal 
Man,”’ has disclosed some of the absurdity of using con- 
comitants in undertaking to ascertain the causes of crime. 
Drawing some illustrations from Dr. MacDonald’s work, 
this absurdity appears. In Germany the convictions per 
10,000 inhabitants over 12 years of age were 106 in 1885 
and 108.2 in 1886. In 1885 woolen manufactures to the 
value of £2,663,015 were imported into Germany, and in 
1886 the value reached was £2,783,728, showing an in- 
crease somewhat parallel to that of the number of con- 
victions. Persons fond of arguing from concomitancy to 
causation might be led to conclude that the increase in 
wool importation caused increase in crime. 

This use of concomitancy is more clearly illustrated 
in attempts to show the relation of education to crime. 
When such attempts are made it is found that crime in- 
creases as religious and moral forces increase ; that is, as 
the efforts of religious and moral bodies become more 
efficient, there seems to be along with this work an increase 
in crime, if crime is on the increase. The absurdity con- 
sists in reasoning from concomitants whose reciprocal in- 
fluence is unknown, for, as Dr. MacDonald remarks, 
sociology has not reached that stage of completeness 
where social] forces can be measured and the resultant 
action in this or that tendency be calculated. The social 
equation has too many unknown qualities to admit of 
solution by any method yet known. Dr. MacDonald fur- 
ther brings out the fact that while it is true a majority of 
countries show an increase in both education and certain 
forms of crime, yet not a few, and some of the most de- 
veloped nations, show an increase of education and a 
decrease of crime. All these illustrations should teach 
one to avoid irrelevant facts in attempting to account for 
an increase or a decrease of crime. 

CaRRoLL D. WricuHr. 





THE GAMES OF OLYMPIA. 


The modern Greeks justly look back with pride to the 
earlier glories of their nation. Their philosophers and 
statesmen and litterateurs love to set up as their paragon 
Plato or Aristotle, Solon or Perikles, Pindar or Euripides. 
Happy, indeed, the people that by virtue of identity of 
language, customs, and traditions, are able to commune 
directly with such eminent ancestors. This tendency 
of looking to the past for their inspirations manifests 
itself in a striking way at present. The citizens of 
modern Athens, supported by their countrymen through- 
out the world, have decided to reéstablish the celebration 
of the Olympic games, which, in olden days, were so 
prominent a feature in the life of the Greeks. A generous- 
souled man, Averoff of Alexandria, gives hundreds of 
thousands to have the stadion at Athens properly fitted 
up,—the stadion which another munificent Greek, Herodes 
Attikos, had built entirely of Pentelic marble, but which 
the Turks in the meantime coolly burnt into good 
lime. Other Greeks, aided by a number of spirited phil- 
hellenes, have supplied the funds necessary for the con- 
ducting of the games. 

The willingness to be interested in this reéstablishment, 
though rather in shadow than in reality, of the old athletic 
games, shown by different classes of modern society, might 
perhaps give to the student material for reflection. Not 
allof us canor should be historians, and few, therefore, may 
know that we are what we are on account of having inher- 
ited Greek culture, and that our present civilization is a 
development out of Alexandrian Hellenism, renewed by 
the infusion of the everlasting truths of Christianity. 
Few reflect that the civilization of to-day is merely the 
latest phase of that life which Alexander the Great made 
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universal by establishing Greek cities wherever he went, 
and by either destroying, or starting on the road to 
destruction, such civilization otherwise glorious, but now 
extinct, as he found then flourishing in Asia, Assyria, 
Egypt andelsewhere. So most of us that take an interest 
in this revival of the Olympic games, do so perhaps 
through unconscious sympathy with the efforts of the 
genuine descendants of that people whose mental culture 
we all inherit. Accordingly we offer to our brother Hel- 
lenes, who will meet in the valley of the Ilissos to try in 
ancient style their physical prowess, our congratulations 
and wish them enthusiasm and good fortune, while we, 
wakened into deeper love for the past by their manly, 
albeit somewhat prosy strivings, will cast our spirit back 
into the dreamy past and try to recall some of the char- 
acteristics of the ancient games. 

In those days there was no city of the Greeks of any 
large importance that did not at stated times regale itself 
in series of athletic games. But in four places especially 
did these games become more famous than those celebrated 
elsewhere ; namely, at Nemea in Arkadia, at Korinth, 
where the Isthmian games were celebrated in honor of 
Poseidon, at Delphi, in honor of the Pythian Apollon, 
and at Olympia, in honor of Zeus. All of these games 
were sacred to some god or cycle of gods, and all breathed 
a deep religious spirit. The games produced at these four 
places did not in historic times differ much from each 
other. And all of them grew into such importance that 
athletes and spectators came to them from all parts of the 
Greek world. Gradually, however, the games celebrated 
in Olympia grew so beloved and so splendid, that although 
the others lost nothing either of their importance or of 
their popularity, still the Olympian games stood promi- 
nently forward as the great national contests of Greece. 

The first establishment and the early growth of the 
games celebrated every four years in the holy grove on the 
banks of the Alpheios at the foot of the hillof the Titan-god 
Kronos are with difficulty traceable, standing as they do 
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back in the very twilight of Greek history. Early myths, 
the only vistas that open out to usa glimpse into that 
dim antiquity, say that. the founder of the games was 
Herakles, not the strong hero of later and more historic 
times, the illustrious son of Zeus and Alkemene, but the 
Idaean giant, one of those protectors who kept the child- 
god Zeus from being devoured by his ferocious father 
Kronos. 

Though nothing in detail is known about the early 
stages of the development of these games, they grew to 
such importance within historic times that ever since the 
year 776 B. C. down to their abolishment in 394 A. D., 
official lists of the victors in the various contests were 
carefully drawn up and preserved on stonegablets ; and 
in the third century before Christ, was introduced the 
system of dating events by stating the number of times 
the Olympic games had been celebrated between the year 
776 B. C. and the event in question. Accordingly, the 
year 776 B. C. may be regarded as that in which were 
given the first Olympic games of which history, basing 
itself chiefly on language-traditions, has any reliable 
knowledge. 

These quadriennial games took place during the month 
that corresponds to our August. As that season ap- 
proached sacred heralds starting out from Elis, the prov- 
ince in which the games were to be celebrated, visited 
every Greek city of note proclaiming the coming event. 
At the voice of these heralds all other matters, save the 
approaching holy festival, became of secondary import- 
ance. The month of the games was called ‘the holy- 
moon.’? No Greek state dared perpetrate any act that 
would mar the celebration or interfere with the attend- 
ance at the games. Every road that led to Olympia was 
declared ‘‘a holy way.’? Universal peace was proclaimed 
by the heralds; the noise of war was hushed. Tempo- 
rary armistice made it possible for men of cities at war 
with each other, who, a few days before had been pitted 
in angry contest on the battlefield, to now contend for a 
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while in less deadly strife, or sit side by side on the grassy 
slopes and applaud in unison the merits of peaceful vic- 
tors, while expecting next month to renew their hostili- 
ties. This ‘‘truce of God’’ was very strictly observed 
and enforced. In the year 420 the Spartans, taking ad- 
vantage, as Thukydides tells us, of the technicality that, 
though the coming of the holy month had been proclaimed 
in other cities, the heralds had not yet reached Sparta, 
captured two forts within the holy time. For this they 
were fined two thousand mine, and since they insisted on 
the technicality and refused to pay, were excluded from 
the games of that olympiad. 

These contests lasted for five days, and were brought 
to a close by splendid sacrifices which the priests of Elis 
offered up for the victors and their friends, and by public 
and private feastings. The sacrifices and banquets over, 
the people streamed off homeward in mighty procession, 
each city escorting its victors. 

Not every one could contend in the games at Olympia. 
Only free-born Greeks could apply, and even they were 
required to show that they were of good fame and honor- 
able life. No one stained with any crime or offense 
against the gods or man could hope for admittance. 
Still, when in later times, Greece became a Roman prov- 
ince, Roman citizens were numbered amongst the contest- 
ants. And the last man that ever won a prize at these 
noble games was Varaztad, an Armenian, of the race of 
the Arsakids. In these times, however, there was no 
power save that of Rome; hence, shecould and did place 
her conditions on all the affairs of public life. And there 
was no culture to enjoy save that of the Greeks ; accord- 
ingly, Olympia continued to flourish. 

All competitors were obliged to present themselves 
before the officials at Olympia thirty days before the com- 
mencement of the games, in order to have their creden- 
tials examined and undergo certain preliminary exercises 
sufficient to prove to the Hellanodikae by actual fact that 
they were capable of contending worthily for the coveted 
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honors. Shortly before the beginning of the contests the 
athletes grouped themselves round the altar of Zeus 
Horkivs, and declared on oath that they had legally ful- 
filled the conditions prescribed, that they had undergone 
special preparatory training for ten months, and that in 
the contest they would be careful not to violate any regu- 
lation of the games. Moreover, not only the contestants, 
but also their fathers and brothers and trainers had to 
swear that they would be guilty of no crime in reference 
to the contests. After the oath they entered into the 
stadion, accompanied by the Hellanodikae or official 
judges. Thereupon heralds proclaimed the name of each 
contestant, his father’s name, and that of his native city. 

-From all this it is not difficult to see that the Greeks 
rated very high the development of physical culture. 
Their notion of what physical training should be is ex- 
pressed in the phrase of Aristotle ‘¢70 xzaddv adn’ 0d vd 
’—-**the body should be a thing of beauty, but 
not of brute beauty.”’ Still, though this was one reason 
which gave popularity to the games, their religious char- 
acter was the chief motive for their celebration. Just as 
we to-day offer up artistic and rhythmic sound as an act of 
homage to the true God, so did they offer up not music 
only, but also the artistic and rhythmic movements of their 
finely.shaped bodies. ‘Traces of such customs still exist 
in southern countries, where people perform religious 
dances. 

This religious element must have added to the solem- 
nity of a scene which, as a national gathering, was cer- 
tainly imposing. It must have deepened the expectant 
hush with which the throng listened while the judges 
exhorted the contestants to bear themselves nobly; and 
it doubtless heightened the ardor with which those con- 
testants themselves, when the signal was finally given, 
came forth to the appointed tests. Then, for a time, the 
midsummer sun and perhaps even the gods were forgotten, 
while the diskos whirled through the air or the bronze- 
tipped javelin sped to the target. Then, too, all eyes were 
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strained upon the smooth-limbed youths who pressed for 
the goal of the foot-race, and the eager charioteers who 
urged their ‘‘whip-spurning’’ horses in long leaps over 
the sand. 

Victories won at these games were for the victor a life- 
long honor. However the honor was not his alone, but it 
shed a lustre on his family, and even on the city to which 
he belonged. His relatives and townsmen applauded 
him, accompanied him home, led him in triumphal pro- 
cession into the city, feasted him at public banquets, be- 
stowed presents on him, and often declared him tax-free 
for life. His return to his native town was like the return 
of a victorious general from war. 

At the end of each contest, the winner received a 
branch of palm ; the real prize was bestowed on him at the 
close of the games. It was a crown of wild olive. A boy 
both of whose parents were still alive went with a golden 
sickle to the kotinos-tree that grew in the sacred Altis. 
This tree had been planted there by Herakles himself. 
He cut off the twigs and handed them to the Hellanodikae, 
who wreathed them into garlands round the heads of the 
victors. While receiving the crown the victors stood 
upon a table of gold and ivory. During this act were 
proclaimed again the names of the victor, of his father, 
and of his city, and this proclamation was received by 
the immense multitude with acclamations of approval. 

In the year 480 Xerxes of Assyria invaded Greece with 
his myriads of effeminate Asiatics. While coming down 
through Thessaly he learned that the Greeks delayed to 
march out against him because they were busy at the 
Olympié games. ‘‘ Mighty must be the prizes awarded, 
to engage them at such a time,’’ said Xerxes. ‘‘ The prize 
is a wreath of laurel,’? was the answer. ‘‘If the men we 
are proceeding against contend in their games not for 
money but for virtue’s sake, then they are to be feared,”’ 
thought the king. And he was right. These were the 
men that met his hosts as he ‘‘sat-on the rocky brow that 


o’erlooks seaborn Salamis.’’ The prows of his Phoenician 
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ships and the spear-heads and scimetars of his well-clad 
Orientals still rust in the sand on the Saronic gulf. 

Every victor at the Olympic games might, if he wished 
and could afford it, erect a statue in the sacred grove. 
And whoever was proclaimed victor three times might 
erect a statue which would be a portrait of himself. But 
along with the numerous statues erected in this way, many 
others were placed there in honor of the various gods 
whose shrines decorated the Altis; so that in the course 
of years and centuries the Altis became a veritable forest 
of statues. 

The multitude that thronged to these games was im- 
mense. They came from Greece proper, from Southern 
Italy, Sicily, Thrake, Makedonia, Asia, Egypt,—from al! 
the lands where dwelt thesons of Greece. Amongst them 
were merchants, painters, sculptors, orators, poets, his- 
torians and philosophers. Many of them found it ad- 
vantageous to ventilate their opinions here, or to gain 
patrons, so that the week of the contests was an exciting 
one. The immense multitudes were accommodated in 
tents and other temporary structures built round about 
the place. Many Greek cities sent special embassies gor- 
geously fitted out; so, too, did the rich tyrant-cities of 
Sicily. 

It must be remembered that Ancient Greece was not 
bound together by strong ties of demonstrative fraternal 
love. The old Greeks looked upon themselves as one 
people in culture and blood, but not in government. 
Although they could not willingly submit to have their 
liberties limited by reciprocal alliances too close for com- 
fort, still they with wonderful frankness recognized the 
good qualities in each other, and were always ready to 
unite against the aggressive barbarian in warding off 
civilizations other than their own. However, the idea of 
a united Greece in a political sense was something that 
they did not know of. Only such men as an Isokrates, 
in the days when Greece was no longer at the height of 
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her political glory, could at the Olympic games dream 
pan-hellenic ideas. 

For more than a thousand years did these old Greeks 
meet every four years at the foot of Kronos hill to honor 
heaven by their feats of manly skill. But to all this 
glory there came at last an end, when in the year 394 
A. D., the Emperor Theodosius proclaimed that the games 
at Olympia should be celebrated no more. 

DANIEL QUINN. 





THE LIBRARY OF A UNIVERSITY. 


Having it in mind to offer a few propositions regarding 
certain indispensable conditions of the best university 
work, I may well introduce my topic by noting briefly a 
few distinctions between different university ideals as they 
exist, and have existed in times past ; and first, a distinc- 
tion which is to be noted as subsisting between the earlier 
institutions bearing the name and the later. 

All human institutions are subject to a progressive 
development, an evolutionary growth from a simpler, and, 
in certain respects, lower stage, to that of a higher and 
more complicated one. Under this law the modern uni- 
versity is a development from the medieval. The earlier 
institutions of this appear to have been quite simply or- 
ganized associations of learned men, gathered together in 
one and another of Europe’s great centers of civilization, 
for the purpose of diffusing, by means of public lectures, 
the sciences and the literary culture of which they were 
severally the masters. Great men were numbered among 
those pioneers of university life; as powerful in intellect 
and as generous of soul as the world has ever seen. Mag- 
nificent institutions, in their way, were the schools of 
learning which they founded ; but the greatness of the 
institutions consisted in little more than the aggregate of 
the greatness of the men. Their minds, which had not 
only mastered all the erudition of the past, but were, by 
profound original thought, contributing immeasurably to 
the world’s stock of ideas,—these men themselves were 
almost the only equipment of the primeval university. 
Laboratory equipments, so essential to us, had next to 
nothing to do with the fitting up of a great seat of learn- 
ing in the earlier time; and their library facilities were 
as nothing compared with what, in our day, is most im- 
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peratively called for. How small was the material equip- 
ment of that time may be inferred from the mere sugges- 
tion that the beginnings of the older universities antedate 
both the invention of printing and the inception of that 
wonderful epoch in the midst of which we live,—the era 
of universal historic and scientific research. 

Above all, numerous and extensive libraries were in 
the early day impossible, because printed books did not 
exist, and manuscripts were few and costly. Museums of 
geology, of chemistry, of botany, zoology, ethnology and 
of archeology not only were not, but were unthought of, 
for these and kindred sciences—the sciences of nature- 
study—were, for the most part, as yet unborn. 

In thus indicating important differences of environ- 
ment subsisting between earlier and later institutions of 
higher learning, I have perhaps clearly enough suggested 
two of the most especial peculiar needs of the university 
of to-day, large libraries and ample collections, historical 
and scientific; by which latter I mean, of course, not 
public exhibition-rooms of curiosities, but treasuries of 
objects illustrating the various sciences, and not only 
illustrating them, but furnishing materials for actual 
study and research. Only one of these prerequisites to 
real university work, that of the library, will be discussed 
in this short paper. But, before proceeding, let me indi- 
cate another distinction; one which needs to be drawn 
between the old university ideals and those which now 
find acceptance relative to institutions of the present time. 

There are many with whom the idea of a university is 
simply that of a group of colleges for the training of 
young men for the various learned professions; simply a 
training-school in a certain round of literary, philosophi- 
cal and scientific curricula. According to this ideal, the 
success of the institution will be measured by the number 
and the quality of professional men who are sent forth 
from it, to fill places of honor, usefulness, and profit in 
society. This is not an altogether unworthy ideal of a 
great school ; though as an university ideal it is defective. 
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Wherein the defect lies may be sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that, according to this ideal, neither the highest 
attainments are required in the professors, nor the utmost 
demanded in the way of library and laboratory equip 
ments. 

For the successful conducting of a class of candidates 
through ordinary college and seminary courses, no more 
is necessary to the teachers than that their knowledge of 
the subjects which they severally teach, shall be sufficient 
to keep them out of danger of being overtaken by the best 
of their students, and that they shall possess the usual 
natural or acquired abilities forimparting knowledge. A 
complete master of his specialty, the professor in this ideal 
of an university need not be, nor need he ever have become 
imbued with the spirit of original investigation. Hemay 
end honorably his whole academic career without having 
added a single new fact to the sum of human knowledge. 
For such an institution the absolute necessities in the way 
of books are not difficult to acquire. The newest first- 
class text-books and encyclopedias, supplemented by the 
current periodical literature of the arts and sciences — these 
quite suffice for the ordinary teacher of undergraduates 
and his students. 

But the foregoing will already have been criticized, in 
the mind of the reader, as a poor ideal of an university. 
Nevertheless, many institutions of learning, manned by 
energetic, learned, and self-sacrificing professors, institu- 
tions which accomplish a noble work in the world, yet fail 
to rise much above that ideal, in what they undertake to 
accomplish. Just that kind of institution society will 
long demand; the only question is, whether the unquali- 
tied title of university really belongs to schools whose 
chief or only aim is the instruction of undergraduates. 
Certain it is that the most primitive universities were 
builded on a broader basis than are these, and had a wider 
scope. The professorsin medizeval universities were known 
and honored as luminaries in the world of science and of 
letters, not only by their students and their colleagues, 
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but to the ends of the earth; and this because they had 
that spirit which has now pervaded every branch of human 
knowledge, the spirit of research. 

The highest type of the modern university is best char- 
acterized by the fact of its being endowed with the spirit 
of universal, literary, historic, philosophic and scientific 
inquiry and investigation. It has, indeed, the diffusion 
of knowledge also in view, as well as the increase of it. 
It aims to fulfill well and thoroughly the function of a 
teacher ; a teacher of students at home, and also a teacher, 
through agency of the press, of those who, dwelling never 
so remotely, are athirst for knowledge. But it is mainly 
through the publishing of new facts that the best univer- 
sities of our time become recognized as teachers of the 
world in general. In other phrase, it is through fruitful 
research carried on by professors and by students that 
universities in these days become celebrated. The mind 
of the modern generations has a wonderful craving for 
facts. And the whole enlightened world is waiting to 
greet with applause every new discovery, and every con- 
tributor of any new item of human knowledge. And the 
school of higher learning which fails either to recognize 
or to appreciate this attitude of the intellectual world, and 
which does not lay itself out to provide new truths by 
fostering the spirit of research, will not prove itself a 
university for these times. 

From the recent annals of any department of knowl- 
edge one might easily select many illustrations of how 
surely that man rides into favor—and with him, the insti- 
tution that he serves—who adds even a little to the gen- 
eral stock of known facts. Let me here take one such 
illustration only, and that from the records of astronomy. 
Three or four years since a friend of mine, and university 
colleague, discovered a fifth satellite attendant upon the 
planet Jupiter over and above the four whose existence 
had been known for generations past. Nota fact of any 
readily conceivable economic value to the human race. 
Yet that one little item of discovery, resulting from long 
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and repeated vigils on a mountain-top, away upon the 
farther verge of western civilization, at once elevated the 
discoverer to peerage among the most erudite and famous 
astronomers of Europe and the world. However much 
good work of teaching undergraduates or graduate stu- 
dents he may have done during the years of professional 
activity, the astronomical world—and with them every 
one else—will look on all that as nothing to be mentioned 
in comparison with the one fact which he has contributed, 
for all time, to the knowledge of the solar system. 

[ repeat, that what is true in this instance, holds true 
everywhere in the realm of science and of letters. And 
the idea of the university has reached that stage of de- 
velopment where the worthiness of a given institution of 
that name is estimated, and its best renown secured, not by 
the length of its catalogue of student-names, but by the 
amount which its teaching staff and its best students con- 
tribute to the sum of human knowledge. 

The Catholic University of America has been con- 
stituted in full recognition of this state of things; it is 
designed to be an institution of this broad type; it is in- 
tended that, under the Providence of God, by the lib- 
erality of benefactors, and the learning and zeal of its 
faculties and students, it shall realize the best ideal of an 
university. Instruction of undergraduates its corps of 
professors is expressly excused from undertaking. It is 
assumed that, in this place, with all that is otherwise ex- 
pected of them, their time and talents must not be di- 
verted to the doing of that work which belongs to colleges. 
I make renewed statement of these familiar facts in order 
to impress as strongly as possible a sense of our special 
needs as a body of teachers, of whom much research work 
is expected and large contributions to the general store of 
knowledge. The most special needs are in the line of 
library equipment. Books, and very many of them, at 
whatsoever cost, are the most indispensable adjuncts of 
any and every kind of systematic investigation. whether 
literary or scientific. In many departments, particularly 
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those which are linguistical or historical in their nature, 
they are the only kind of equipment possible. Here the 
library is library and laboratory in one; the work-room 
and the working materials for professor and students alike. 
And if, in the physical sciences, such as chemistry, or 
botany, or any one of a long list of cognate branches, 
apparatus and collection of materials are necessary even 
for the carrying on of college work in such departments, 
the university professor must add to all that kind of 
equipment a library as nearly complete as possible; a 
library of the whole literature, if it may be had, of his 
chemistry, or his botany, or of whatever his specialty may 
be. For experimental search after new facts, or new prin- 
ciples, can only proceed rationally and hopefully, where 
the man of the laboratory has at hand the means of de- 
termining that a supposed new discovery when accom- 
plished is really new. He must have the means of ascer- 
taining whether or not this fact was not brought out by 
some one before him—some investigator of the last year 
or of the last century. If discreet, he will publish noth- 
ing as new until he has by library research satisfied him- 
self beyond all doubt that he has really accomplished a 
step in the advancement of knowledge. In very many 
departments of scientific or literary research the inves- 
tigator has settled even beforehand just how much is al- 
ready known and established as true in that direction 
where his new work is to go. But he knows this only 
through library research. And as not even a scientific 
man is equipped for university work without knowledge 
of the languages of western Europe, so no university lab- 
oratory can become the field of well-directed research 
unless adjoining it be placed the literature of that science ; 
and the older the science the larger the library must be, 
and the more difficult and expensive will be the acquisi- 
tion of it. 

When, a few years since, I was being conducted by 
the president of a new and much advertised university, 
through its laboratories, lecture rooms, and the like, 
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apology was offered for the condition of the library. It 
was not the meagreness of the collection of books, which 
my host felt constrained to excuse. It was the fact that 
the shelves, though well filled, contained nothing but new 
books ; volumes most of which have been published within 
the last quarter-century. The founder of the institution, 
though munificent, had given the order that none but re- 
cent and very standard publications should be purchased 
for the library. A mere statement of this fact was the 
presiding officer's apology for the new and bright but 
superficial and unscholarly aspect of the contents of the 
library shelves. As for the founder, it must be assumed 
either that he had never been shown the futility of at- 
tempting to build up, under such a limitation, anything 
in the least approaching the character of an university 
library, or else his purpose had been to name his estab- 
lishment an university for the sound of it, but to equip it 
merely as an industrial school for boys. 

Although the Catholic University is very young, its 
work scarcely yet more than inaugurated, no inconsider- 
able outlay has already been made, and that judiciously, 
for library equipments. In addition to what has thus 
been acquired, several members of the faculty have 
brought with them to the new field of labor priceless 
libraries of their own, mostly those of specialists in their 
several branches, yet making up collectively perhaps the 
best part of the aggregate of books at present available 
to students within the precincts of the university. Vari- 
ous scientific and other learned societies, both at home 
and abroad, have made donations of their published trans- 
actions ; and this class of books, as containing always 
more or less original contributions to knowledge, are es- 
pecially desirable where faculties for scientific research 
areto be provided. Civil governments have also presented 
similarly useful governmental publications. Quietly, but 
very zealously, and with exact appreciation of one of the 
first necessities of the situation, is the reverend founder of 
McMahon Hall, gathering in, by purchase from Europe, 
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series aftet series of costly folios and quartos, to fill alcoves 
which he knows should not be vacant in the library of 
any great university. So that, upon the whole, our be- 
‘ ginnings, even as to library facilities, are by no means 
small. But since this particular item of equipment is 
everywhere confessed to be of prime importance, it is 
almost anomalous that, until quite recently, none of the 
splendid gifts and bequests that have been made have 
been designated as for this special purpose. In this high 
enterprise Mr. Joseph Banigan, not now for the first time 


R benefactor of the University, has lately led the way ; and 
ke it is hoped by many that others may soon follow his ex- 
f ample in helping to upbuild a library proportionate to the 


i needs of an institution already strongly established, and 
bi of which so much, for the future, is expected. 
EDWARD L. GREENE. 








ST. THOMAS AND MODERN THOUGHT.'! 


Example is a factor in the life of institutions no less 
than in the life of individuals. Where men are banded 
together for the attainment of a common purpose, the 
right understanding of that purpose is the first requisite 
for success. But the bond of union is strengthened, and 
action becomes more effective, when the ideal is held up 
in the concrete form of example. It is thus that the 
patriot lives on in the nation and that the saint is a force 
in the Church. It is thus, too, that wise men are a power 
in the world, not alone for the learning they gather or the 
knowledge they impart, but also and chiefly because their 
work invites others, encourages others, to imitate and 
perchance to surpass them. 

A university, as the very name implies, is an assem- 
blage of men devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. As the 
branches of knowledge are multiplied, the departments of 
the university, and consequently the workers in each de- 
partment, become more numerous, the general scope of the 
institution is specified in different ways, and the work of 
each member runs in particular lines. Yet, as all these 
converge upon Truth as their goal, they must be guided 
by acommonimpulse. They must be united by organiza- 
tion and by astill stronger bond, the conviction that Truth 
is one though the paths that lead to it are many. 

In the School of Philosophy, where differentiation is so 
rapid, it is specially needful that cohesive influences should 
make themselves felt. It is well that we regard the chief 
aim of this school not only as an ideal that may be real- 
ized, but also as a reality accomplished by one of the 
world’s master minds. And it is meet, on this patronal 
day, that we clearly conceive, in order to take them more 
deeply to heart, the lessons which the master has taught us. 





Address delivered before the University on the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
March 7, 1896. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Dominican friar, sometime professor 
in the universities of Paris and Naples, died March 7, 
1274. In 1879 Leo XIII. formally restored the Thomistic 
system as the model and norm of Catholic teaching, at 
the same time proclaiming its author the patron of all 
Catholic schools. 

The period bounded by these two dates is the most 
remarkable in the Christian era, and in many respects the 
most important in the history of the human race. Great 
events are crowded into it, epochs that stand forth as land- 
marks on the high-road of time, transformations that have 
affected, and still affect for weal or for woe, the vital in- 
terests of humanity. 

Divisions in religious belief have led one portion of 
even the Christian world to discard the ideals which the 
other still reveres. Political revolutions, tending grad- 
ually to the severance of Church and State, have also set 
farther and farther apart the influences which should 
govern our spiritual life and the conditions which deter- 
mine our ordinary occupations. The march of intellect 
has brought us new forms of thought and expression, new 
fields of investigation, new methods by which to explore 
them, new standards by which to judge the results. What 
then, except we be historians, is the past to us? We are 
no doubt a product of that past. To it and to the laws of 
human development we owe our present. In it we may 
yet discern elements of beauty that have not come down 
to us—evidences of skill, of high-flown fancy, of daring 
intelligence, of heroic aspiration—for which neither the 
modern hand nor the modern mind can offer an equivalent. 
But for all that, what is the past to us when our eyes are 
fixed on the future? The more justly we appreciate that 
which is by studying that which has been, the more con- 
fidently do we turn to that which shall be. If history 
shows us that the present is the outcome of a growth, re- 
flection tells us that a greater growth is yet to come. If 
science astonishes us with what it has achieved, it re- 
minds us in the same breath that we are only at the begin- 
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ning of marvels. If we pause fora moment to admire what 
individuals have done, we are quickly admonished that 
the whole race is moving on to a higher goal, as our 
planetary system and its sun are advancing through 
space towards a dimly-seen star. What, therefore, does 
the past signify ; what especially is our concern with that 
medizval past which to somany minds appears as a cloud- 
bank resting on the heights of the sixteenth century ? 
What is there, above all, in the life or works of a medie- 
val monk that should call us together from our libraries 
and laboratories, from the living issues of our day and its 
busy pursuits, to do him honor? 

When we go back in imagination to the golden age of 
Scholasticism and realize how keen was the competition 
of intellect, we can understand why Thomas Aquinas, with 
his depth and subtlety and clearness, was the object of 
enthusiastic admiration among the passionate lovers of 
learning who gathered in the schools of Paris. When we 
consider the purity of his life, his humility, his faith, his 
calmness in the hour of success, and his steadfast refusal 
of ecclesiastical preferment, we must acknowledge that the 
Church but gives him his due by honoring him as a saint. 
When we open his writings and discern beneath their rigid 
form the erudition of a scholar and the grasp of a master- 
mind in dealing with the most sublime and difficult prob- 
lems, we are ready to salute him asa Doctor of the Church, 
even as the Doctor Angelic. But when we rise from our 
study and glance upon the world about us we may still 
be inclined to ask: What claim has Aquinas upon the re- 
spect of this age—what actuality does he possess for us 
after the lapse of six hundred years? 

To justify this claim, to make this actuality, so to 
speak, palpable, we must first of all lay hold upon that 
which is essential in our modern intellectual life, and then 
make it clear that St. Thomas possessed and manifested 
this vital characteristic, not merely in an ordinary fashion, 
but also in a surpassing degree. We must convince our- 
selves that St. Thomas is more thana genius to be admired— 
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that he is a model to be imitated. And we must be assured 
that in following his example, we neither retrograde in our 
views nor surrender what modern thought has accom- 
plished, but rather come closer to that harmonious unity 
of knowledge in which we hope to find truth. 

Purposely I say, we must lay hold upon the essentials 
of our modern intellectual life. We must do so in justice 
to ourselves. For what is of greatest value in any age is 
not so much the multitude of isolated discoveries or of 
brilliant theories, as the underlying and often undiscovered 
trend of thought which sets research in given directions 
and strikes a just balance between the results. Again, we 
must remember that in comparison with the hypotheses 
advanced and the number of erroneous interpretations 
put upon established facts, the net profit which endures 
is small—so small that we might be discouraged were it 
not for the thought that such is the law of progress— 
each wave advancing a little higher on the sands, then 
rolling back, while the tide itself steadily rises. It is the 
tide of intellectual advance and, more specially, the force 
which urges it forward that we must apprehend, if we 
would rightly appreciate the best elements of modern 
thought, and discover their real significance. 

To such an appreciation we are bound, moreover, in 
justice to those who have gone before us, and, what chiefly 
concerns us here, in justice to St. Thomas. I do not 
mean that we are to regard him with a sort of admiring 
pity, as though he stood out isolated and alone, a sublime 
exception to the spirit of his age. Forin that age neither 
talent nor eagerness of inquiry, neither bold initiative 
nor manly independence was wanting. But, in fairness, 
we must allow for the fact that, in the thirteenth century, 
many of the sources of knowledge which we now enjoy 
were still hidden from view, and many of the appliances 
by which we now profit were not even dreamed of as fair 
possibilities. The methods of research so productive in 
modern science, the means of communication which in 
our day annihilate space and time, the material needs 
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which stimulate investigation and give it a practical 
turn—all these were lacking in the age to which St. 
Thomas belonged. To judge him, therefore, by his ac- 
quaintance with this or that branch of natural science, to 
ask whether he favored the hypothesis of the ether or of 
natural selection or of space with a fourth dimension, is 
simply beside the question. Tocompare him with Newton, 
or Harvey, or Lavoisier, isconsequently far from our present 
purpose. And it would obviously be out of place to ask 
whether his works afford guidance in the methods of em- 
pirical research, or give clues to the solution of problems 
which only research could suggest. 

But what we may ask, justly and confidently, is this: 
Does not St. Thomas exemplify in a singular degree the 
aspiration and the intent which deeply yet powerfully 
moves the scientific endeavor of our age? 

Consider with me for a moment the growth of our 
knowledge. Back of phenomena lie hidden their causes. 
Binding cause and effect are nature’s unchangeable laws. 
Underlying these laws and enveloping these phenomena 
is a Power, which manifests itself alike in the atom and 
in the Universe. To co-ordinate a multitude of facts and 
make them converge upon a single great truth, to merge 
seemingly separate truths in a higher all-satisfying con- 
cept, to pierce through the manifold of appearance to the 
ultimate reality beneath—in a word, to reach simplicity 
where all is complex, unity through the veil of variety— 
such is, in its highest phase, the aim of intellectual effort 
—the essential element in our modern intellectual life. 

This passion for unity means more than an attempt at 
consistency ; it aims at identification. It is not content 
with the orderly survey of Nature’s manifestations; it 
seeks a supreme formula in which they shall all be em- 
braced and explained. It overrides our divisions of 
knowledge, asserts itself in every branch of our science, 
and seizes on each product of research, standing guard at 
the mouth of the mine where thousands are delving for 
treasure. 
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Tophysical science, in exchange for innumerable effects, 
wrought as once we supposed by as many differing agen- 

cies, it has given the principle that energy is one in spite 

of its transformations. To the science of life, just aglow 

with the mastery of structure and function and form, it 

declares—all that now lives is but an upgrowth through 

countless variations from germs that we despise or know 

not—but the process of life is one. To the science of 
mind, proudly aloof from the cycle of material causation, 

it rudely proclaims, though not without some hesitation : 

dualism is no more, the substance of spirit is dissolved, 

for body and mind, in a deeper unknowable depth, are 
one. 

Then laden with the spoils from our knowledge of 
nature and life and man, the craving for unity comes to 
philosophy and demands a final accounting. And phi- 
losophy, hard though it be to speak, feels that silence is 
harder still. Philosophy, too, has a unity, an ultimate 
anity, in which the most stubborn opposition disappears. 
So that, looking abroad upon the entirety of things, phi- 
losophers assert: the universe is one in all its component 
parts, and one with that Being which is the soul of the 
world, which unfolds its activity in all phenomena, which 
thinks in our thought, and thinking formulates the law 
which we call evolution, which is in turn but the law of 
its manifestation. 

In what measure these far-reaching attempts at unifica- 
tion may be said to succeed, or how far they may satisfy 
the innate craving of our minds, we need not for the 
present discuss. Whatever be their value, according to 
this or that standard, they are certainly indications of 
one and the same spirit, tendencies with one and the same 
direction; and for our purpose this is sufficient. At all 
events it is not their daring that we can condemn, nor the 
difficulty of their undertaking that should lead us to 
doubt. For if the task of science and philosophy seem 
arduous, what shall we say of the effort to harmonize both 


science and philosophy with the teachings of Faith? In 
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the one case, bold as speculation may be, it is still within 
the limits of reason; in the other, reason is brought face 
to face with that which immeasurably transcends it. In 
the one case our intelligence but labors to set its own 
products in order; in the other, it has to take account of 
truths that could only originate in the intellect of God. 
Yet we know that it is the ambition of many an earnest 
mind to show forth the sublime accord which unites the 
human and the divine, the natural and the supernatural, 
finite knowledge and infinite wisdom. Doubtless there 
are higher motives prompting this endeavor, —motives that 
spring from a deep-seated reverence both for the dignity 
of human reason and the sanctity of God’s revelation. 
Nevertheless, we may discern in this undertaking the irre- 
pressible desire for unity, and since the manifesting of 
this unity must be made in terms of our understanding 
and in utterances of human language, we are in no way 
surprised when theology proclaims: The truth that by 
searching you have found out and the truth that God by 
His word has revealed, are one. 

Thus, in all the departments of human learning, the 
sume spirit is at work, struggling on different planes for 
the attainment of one and the same end. I say ‘‘strug- 
gling,’’ because, as time wears on, and as research multi- 
plies the data of our knowledge or modifies our notions 
of natural law, new horizons open up to our view. Where 
a multitude is busy with analysis, comparatively few 
maintain that mental grasp on which synthesis necessarily 
depends. And fewer still are they who, with keen ana- 
lytical insight, combine a synthetic mastery over the 
widening domain of science. 

Of this rarer sort was Thomas Aquinas. No shade of 
thought so subtle that it escaped him, no depth so pro- 
found but he fathomed it and explored its farthest re- 
cess. Where the finest of the Greeks had threaded his 
way, Aquinas marched confidently ; where the Fathers, in 
passing, had gleaned, he found a harvest of untouched 
meaning; where his fellow-scholastics paused, he took up 
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their work and led it with masterful strides to perfection. 
But analysis, with all its thoroughness, was for him only 
the means to an end, the necessary preparation for a vast 
and final synthesis. 

To him, as to us, nature was a splendid unity ; and 
though he knew less than we know of nature’s details, he 
saw, as Aristotle had seen, the ultimate principles in 
which the study of nature must issue. Throughout all 
change, whether of material constitution or of mechanical 
motion, of organic function or of intellectual process, he 
discovered the ceaseless alternation of activity and pas- 
sivity, of actuality and potentiality. In every transition 
from the imperfect to the perfect and from the simple to 
the complex, he beheld order and purpose and law. In 
each phenomenon, he looked beyond the specialized form 
of energy to the deeper impulse and influence of an all- 
pervading cause. 

But his unification of knowledge went farther. He 
conceived the totality of things as proceeding from one 
source and returning through the cycle of time and space 
to one sovereign end, the source and the end being God. 
Nor was God, to his way of thinking, an isolated, unknow- 
able somewhat, entirely apart from the world. On the 
contrary, St. Thomas emphatically teaches that a divine 
energy is put forth in every production of nature’s causa- 
tion; as a consequence, that each physical process is a 
manifestation of God’s power; and, what may seem strange 
to the modern mind, that each effect is more truly the out- 
come of God’s omnipotence than of the physical agency 
from which it immediately proceeds. Consequently, too, 
in his eyes, each separate created thing reflected, accord- 
ing to its measure of perfection, the wisdom and power of 
God, as the tiniest drops of dew reflect the morning sun ; 
while creation as a whole shone as our planet shines, trans- 
figured and illuminated with a radiance central and divine. 

Upon the mind of man, when properly adjusted, as 
upon a mirror set true, fall these reflected rays, begetting 
therein an image, small, yet proportionately just, of their 
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dazzling infinite source. And thus, from the things that 
are made, we rise to a knowledge of their invisible Maker. 
But because God, their Maker, is a personal God, infinite 
mind and infinite will, in one ; and because in the depths 
of unlimited being and unbounded goodness there are 
truths which no finite mind, of itself, can perceive; it is 
possible, it is fitting that God should make Himself known 
by a more immediate revelation. To this direct effulgence 
of divine truth Aquinas opened his mind, and realized at 
a glance that it must be in unison with the truths which 
nature and reason had taught him. Not that he pre- 
tended to compass the ways of God, nor that he presumed 
upon superhuman intuition, or even upon rational insight, 
beyond what was granted his fellows. What convinced 
him was the thought that God manifesting Himself in the 
universe and God revealing Himself in His incomprehen- 
sible Word, isone and thesame. Between the knowledge 
that comes by seeing and the Faith that comes of hearing, 
there is, and there can be, nosuspicion of discord. Such 
is the conviction that St. Thomas carries with him as he 
approaches the several mysteries of Faith. Such is the 
conclusion to which he returns and in which he abides 
after scanning the page of revelation illumined by the 
learning of the Fathers and the authoritative teachings of 
the Church. In his mind, therefore, as expressed in his 
writings, we behold the most perfect blending of natural 
and supernatural truth. In his concepts, asin all created 
modes of thought, theseveral beams of knowledge undergo 
a refraction; but of the interference which means dark- 
ness, there is none. 

The science of our day, my friends, fills us with ad- 
miration of Nature’s beauty, because it shows us with the 
lens of observation and the crucible of experiment, how 
much is concealed beneath the humblest form and the 
simplest function. Yet far above the wonders of the ma- 
terial world are the marvels contained in the lowliest act 
of conscious life. And beyond these again our admira- 
tion stretches to the sublime synthetic endeavors of sin- 
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gularly gifted minds. That St. Thomas was endowed by 
nature to an exceptional degree, that in his speculation 
we find a model of synthetic comprehension, and that he 
is, for this reason, a well-chosen patron of Catholic 
scholars in our day, will be, I think, frankly admitted. 
But there is a fact to which, in conclusion, I would ask 
your attention. Not only has St. Thomas pointed the 
path to synthetic knowledge; the man himself was a 
synthesis. He united the most brilliant intellectual at- 
tainments with the most solid and most attractive virtue. 
His virtue was not of the showy kind ; for him the parade 
of piety possessed no charm. Humility did not bar him 
from independence of thought ; calmness did not subdue 
his critical acumen ; charity did not withhold him from 
the exposure and censure of error wherever he found it. 
In all these respects, he is the especial model of Catholic 
teachers and Catholic students. The more deeply we pene- 
trate the secrets of nature, the more thoroughly we recon- 
struct the past of our race, the more keenly we analyze 
the laws, the workings and the products of human intel- 
ligence, the greater reason have we for humbling ourselves 
and acknowledging our ignorance. And feeling how 
limited is our own span of truth, we will readily make 
allowance for those whose opinions we cannot logically 
endorse. We will gain their respect and mayhap their 
love. We will strive not merely for the unification of our 
own ideas, but also, and principally, for the uniting of 
all hearts and all minds. We may not be rewarded with 
instant success; but if we can convince men that their 
installment of truth finds its complement and completion 
in that which we offer them, a great deal will have been 
accomplished. We will have fulfilled the mission of a 
Christian University in the nineteenth century; we will 
have rendered the highest tribute in our power to the 
Dominican friar of the thirteenth century, to Thomas, the 
Angel of the Schools. EpwARD A. PACE. 















MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


The Gnostic Basilides and the Four Gospels. 


The testimony of the primitive heretics, which is of so great 
utility in certain chapters of early church history, is of no less 
value in the discussions that centre about the authenticity of the 
four gospels. It furnishes a domestic and quasi-contemporary 
evidence, whose authority is all the greater from the strained 
nature of the relations which existed between these heretics and 
the orthodox church that has always claimed to be the special 
guardian and interpreter of this sacred literature. Those are 
surely original points of church doctrine which the heretics 
accept without questioning as heirlooms of the new faith, so 
universally revered and cherished that they dared not call them 
in question, howsoever much it might have been for their inter- 
esttodoso. Inthe following pages we shall apply this test to the 
testimony given by the Gnostic arch-heretic Basilides as to the 
authenticity of the four gospel narratives of the career of Jesus 
Christ. 

Basilides was the founder of one of the semi-Christian sects, 
commonly called Gnostic, which sprang up in the early part 
of the second century. Born in Syria, he was, according to 
Epiphanius, along with Saturninus, a disciple of Menander. Of 
the date of his birth, his parents, and early training, little is 
known that is not conjectural. He was known in Egypt about 
A. D. 125, and several independent authorities indicate the 
reign of Hadrian (A. D. 117-138) as the time when he flourished. 
Thus, Clement of Alexandria (Strom. VII., p. 898), in proving that 
the heretical sects ‘‘were later than the Christian Church,”’ 
divides early Christian history into different periods. Christ’s 
own teachings are assigned to the reigns of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius ; the apostles, particularly St. Paul, are credited to the time 
of Nero, whereas ‘‘ the authors of the sects arose later, about the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian, and continued quite as late as the 
age of the elder Antoninus.’’ He gives as example Basilides, 
Valentinus, and probably Marcion. Again, Eusebius (H. E. 
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IV., 7) places Saturninus and Basilides under Hadrian. In his 
chronicle at the year 17 of Hadrian (A. D. 133) he writes: 
‘The heresiarch Basilides appeared at these times.’’ This note 
is based upon the refutation of Basilides by Agrippa Castor, 
and is evidently followed by St. Jerome and Theodoret. The 
earliest testimony is that of St. Justin Martyr, but it is vague 
and indefinite. 

It seems probable, from the same author’s Dialogue with 
Trypho (written about A. D. 143), that of the great heresiarchs 
only Marcion yet lived. Ontheotherhand wecan reasonably pre- 
sume the date of Basilides’ birth to have been not later than about 
A. D. 80, If these conjectures be right, his testimony falls well 
within the lifetime of St. John. Coupled with his qualifications 
as a learned man and a great traveler, this early date renders 
his evidence especially valuable in itself, but of course doubly 
so when we reflect on his character as an arch-heretic. ! 

It is scarcely possible to sketch the position of Basilides in 
the history of evidence for the canonical books without at least 
indicating his position as a philosophical teacher and the founder 
of asect. He was the author of a notable Gnostic theory of 
the universe, for which work he claimed that it truly represented 
the teaching of St. Peter. His system is expounded at consid- 
erable length by St. Irenaeus and St. Hippolytus, and is often 
alluded to and confuted by Clement of Alexandria. These 
notices, however, are so few and fragmentary that it is not easy 
to reconstruct his cosmology from them, nor is it always possible 
to say how far his followers went beyond his own lines. He 
seems to have sought to embrace all the universe in one plan, 
of which Jesus Christ is the centre, and to have broken down in 
the attempt to combine Egyptian speculation with scriptural 
truth. There iseven no little difficulty in reconciling the system 
as exposed in the accounts of St. Irenaeus and St. Hippolytus. ? 
Basilides was anxious to maintain with the Egyptian sages that 
God cannot reveal Himself, but equally anxious to admit with 


1On Basilides one may consult, besides the old authorities Dupin, Ceillier, Tille- 
mont, and Fabricius, the patrologies of Fessler, Alzog, Nirschel, and Krueger; especi- 
ally “Die Neberliferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen Literatur bis auf 
Eusebius" of Karnack, Leipsic, 1893, vol. I., pp. 157-161; and the first volume of his 
History of Dogma passim. 

*The early accounts of Basilides, such as those of Neander and Baur, were based 
mostly on St. Irenaeus. Later expositions of his system, since the discovery of the 
Philosophowmena in 1842, generally follow that author. Vide Uhlhorn, Das Basilt- 
dianische System. Goettingen, 1855. 
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Christians that the Old and New Testaments contain a real and 
true revelation; so he invented certain ‘‘archons’’ great enough 
to be the authors of revelation. He magnified the influence of 
matter, and in consequence the fact and sense of sin were ob- 
scured. His aim was to expand and explain the teaching of St. 
John’s Gospel as to the creation by the Logos, and the myste- 
rious allusions in the Pauline epistles to God reconciling all 
things to Himself by Jesus Christ. His system is more aptly 
termed a philosophy than a religion, but it had bearings on and 
application to practical life, and was not merely an intellectual 
theory.! He did not wish to be an opponent of the gospel and 
professed to represent the true doctrines of St. Peter, which he 
had received through his teacher Glaucias, the interpreter of 
Peter. His followers also claimed to expound the doctrine of 
Matthias, who, they said, had received it privately from the 
Savior himself. Like all the Gnostics, they wished to have some 
excuse to justify their disagreements with the gospel of Christ 
as commonly received. Our main authorities for the writings 
and teachings of Basilides are St. Irenaeus, the anonymous sup- 
plement to Tertullian’s ‘‘ Praescriptio adversus Haereticos,’’ the 
lost ‘‘ Compendium ’’ of Hippolytus preserved in part by Epiph- 
anius, the ‘‘Stromata’’ of Clement of Alexandria, and the 
‘* Refutation of all Heresies’’ or ‘‘ Philosophoumena,’’ attrib- 
uted usually to St. Hippolytus. The two latter are the most im- 
portant. In point of date and in ability to weigh the evidence 
laid before them they are entitled to the highest consideration. 
According to Agrippa Castor quoted by Eusebius (H. E. IV. 7), 
‘*Basilides wrote twenty-four books on the Gospel.’’ These are 
no doubt the ‘‘Exegetica,’’ from the twenty third of which 
Clement of Alexandria gives an extract (Strom. IV. p. 599 
sqq.), and the same work is doubtless intended by the treatises 
(tractaius) cited in the ‘‘Acta Archelai.’’ The authorship of 
an apocryphal gospel is also attributed to Basilides. The Com- 
mentary on the word ‘‘ taken in hand ”’ (éxeyetpyoav) in Luke I. 1, 
gives Origen occasion to distinguish between the four Evangelists 
who wrote by inspiration and other writers who ‘‘ took in hand”’ 
to produce gospels. He mentions some of these, and proceeds 
as follows: ‘‘ Basilides had even the audacity to write a gospel 
according to Basilides.’’ This passage is freely translated by 


*Cruttwell’s “ Literary History of Early Christianity,” London, 1894. Vol. L, p. 200. 
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St. Ambrose, and is probably St. Jerome’s authority for includ- 
ing the name of Basilides in an enumeration of the chief apocry- 
phal gospels. 

So far as we know, there is no other notice of such a gospel 
or evidence of its existence in all Christian antiquity. Evenin 
the writings of those who treated Basilides’ system most fully 
not a trace of this apocryphal gospel exists, and all the critics 
who have considered this question agree that the statement of 
the Latin version of Origen’s homilies on Luke cannot be in- 
terpreted to mean that Basilides set up any narrative as a rival 
to the canonical books. The expositors of his Gnostic system 
say nothing of such a gospel, while, on the contrary, we are ex- 
plicitly told that he and his followers adopted the same account 
of the Savior’s life as other Christians did. 

Thus St. Hippolytus (Phil. III., 27), after an account of the 
birth of Jesus, says: ‘‘After his birth had taken place, as aforesaid, 
all things regarding the Savior, according to them (the Basili- 
deans), took place as has been written in the gospels.’? Clem- 
ent of Alexandria tells us that they observed the night of the 
Lord’s baptism asa festival, spending it in specially appropriate 
reading (Clem. Alex., Strom. I, p. 408). Dr. Abbott gives a 
natural explanation of the difficulty: ‘‘ The origin of the error 
is easily explained. A work in which Basilides set forth his 
view of the Gospel—#. ¢., the teaching of Christ—might natu- 
rally be spoken of as ‘the Gospel according to Basilides,’ and 
of such a work we have an account in Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, and Eusebius.’’! 

We conclude, therefore, that Basilides was not known to 
reject any of the books of the New Testament; that he set him- 
self to reconcile the Christian scriptures with Egyptian phi- 
losophy ; that he wrote an elaborate treatise of ‘‘ twenty-four 
books on the Gospel,’’ by which we suppose is meant the Chris- 
tian system. The expression 1d edayyédtov may denote either the 
Gospels collectively or the ‘‘ knowledge of supramundane 
things’? (Hippol. Phil. VII., 27), and we cannot, therefore, argue 
from the title that Basilides necessarily wrote a commentary on 
our Four Gospels, though the inference naturally suggests itself. 
We cannot go further than this from the words of Eusebius, but 
we can certainly deny any theory that Basilides’ work was a 





* The Fourth Gospel; External Evidences (p. 80). 
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commentary on an apocryphal gospel of his own composition, 
and with equal certainty we can assert that he supported his 
gnosis by far-fetched interpretations of the sayings of Christ as 
recorded in our Gospels. We have then very good reasons for 
believing that the ‘‘twenty-four books on the Gospel’’ were 
based on our canonical books. In those fragments of Basilides 
that time and the ecclesiastical severity of the Orient have 
spared we find passages from St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. 
John. These passages refer to the Magi and the star (Math. II., 
I, sqq.); to eunuchs and continence (Math. XIX., 11); to 
casting pearls before swine (Math. VII., 6) ; to the Holy Spirit 
overshadowing the Blessed Virgin, and the power of the Most 
High coming upon her (Luke I., 35); to the saying of Jesus, 
found in the fourth gospel, ‘‘ Mine hour is not yet come’’ (John 
II., 4); and, above all, to the language of the Prologue to that 
gospel, ‘‘ This is the true light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into this world’’ (John I.,9). There are also cita- 
tions from the Epistles, especially Romans, I. and II. Colos- 
sians, and I. Peter; and all the references gain additional im- 
portance from the fact that they are preceded by such convincing 
phrases as 10 elpypévov, ws yéypantat, 4 ypagy Aéyee. 

Before discussing the question raised by the significance of 
these formulae, whether they are of later origin and application 
than the time of Basilides, it will be well to compare at least one of 
the passages cited in each of the gospels, their authenticity alone 
being thesubject of ourinvestigation. From St. Matthew we select 
VII. 6., and the corresponding passage of Basilides is preserved 
in the writings of Epiphanius (Migne, Vol. I.,c. 313). Matthew 
reads: My ddte tO dytwv tuts xvotv, wyde Bddyte tods papyapizas 
bpa@y Zuxpoctev td yotpwy, etc., and the citation of Basilides runs: 
xai Ota tudtu cize* My Bddyte tubs papyapitas Epxpuclev tay xotpwy, 
unde dére to dytov toig xvat,) the slight difference of two letters 
and the transposition of the phrases. Luke I., 35 reads: Aa 
droxpidsty 6 ayyehog sinev adtH Mvedpa dytov éexededastar exit of, zat 
Sbvamts SYistov extaxtdase cot. dtd xat Td pevv@pevoy aytov xAnIyoezat 
bids Hevd. The corresponding reference of Basilides has been 
preserved by Hippolytus (Phil. VII., 26) and is as follows: 
Todré eatt, gyat, to eipypévove Ibvedna aywv eredenostat ext ae, 


Kat divans Sdictov extoxtdaet got, an accurate quotation. 


*Nothing but the introductory clause and scriptural interquotations are given, 
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From the prologue of St. John the most pointed reference of 
Basilides is preserved in the same work of Hippolytus (VII., 22): 
Kat rodt0, gyow, torte to keypomevoy bv toig evayyedtoes: *Hyv td gas 
td GdnSivdv, 8 gutifer ndvta dviowrov epydpevov elg tov xdopov, the 
exact reproduction of the passage in St. John. The preceding 
were selected comparisons, but any other of the references quoted 
are equally telling. 

Here two objections may be made: First, that ‘‘ we cannot 
infer from the gyot,’’ he says, ‘‘ that Hippolytus is quoting from 
a treatise by Basilides himself, and not from some of his fol- 
lowers ;’’ and, second, that the phrases ‘‘It is written,’’ ‘* The 
writing says,’’ etc., were not in vogue in the time of Basilides, 
and, consequently, cannot be supposed to indicate necessarily 
the New Testament. 

To analyze the account of Hippolytus and give the reasons for 
taking a different view of the first point would be a study in 
itself, and cannot be undertaken here. A quotation from a 
writer who is not suspected of an ‘‘apologetic’’ tendency, 
Matthew Arnold, may suffice. He says: ‘‘In general he (Hip- 
polytus) uses the formula, according to them, (xat’ avtobs) when he 
quotes from the school, and the formula, He says, (gqjot) when he 
gives the dicta of the Gnostic, and no one who had not a theory to 
serve would ever dream of doubting it.’’! In the second point 
a little consideration would have convinced the objector? that 
his conclusion was a begging of the question. Because Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Papias, and Hegesippus, quoted by the author, 
did not cite accurately from the New Testament is no argument 
that Basilides could not. By following out that line of argu- 
ment to its legitimate conclusions an explicit mode of quota- 
tion could never have been introduced. That direct citations 
were not in vogue so early is overthrown by Matthew II, 4 sqq., 
where Antonio’s aphorism, ‘‘ The Devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose,’’ finds its original verification. 

Moreover the witnesses cited by the author of ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion ’’ compiled no commentaries on the Gospels as did 
Basilides. Justin Martyr’s Apology and his Disputation with 
Trypho are works of a very different kind from a treatise in- 
tended to commend Christian philosophy to Christians. 

As to the scraps of ‘‘ Papias’’ and the fragments of ‘‘ Hege- 


» Matthew Arnold: God and the Bible (p. 268 f). 
* Supernatural Religion. Vol. I, p. 55. 
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sippus,’’ it is really beside the point to speak of them in this 
connection. We might also show how necessary it would be for 
Basilides, suspected of heresy, to deal respectfully with the 
Christian records if he wished to get a hearing from contempo- 
rary Christians. But without taking any such positive grounds, 
the quotation of chroniclers and historians as guides in what 
must have been the mode of quotation adopted by a philosophi- 
cal exegete is unwarrantable. 

We conclude, therefore, that Basilides, about the end of the 
first quarter of the second century, wrote twenty-four books, 
most probably on our canonical gospels, and that there are pre- 
served in the Basilidean fragments his explicit quotations from 
Matthew, Luke and John. J. M. Kirwin. 

Scriptural Academy. 























The Rights of Belligerents. 


In approaching a study of this question, as depending from an 
insurrectionary war, it is necessary to view it in a three-fold 
aspect, viz: 

I. What are belligerents, in contemplation of international 
law ? 

II. When may a foreign nation lawfully recognize insurgents 
as belligerents ? 

III. What are the consequences of such recognition? 

a. To the insurgents. 

6. To the nation recognizing insurgents as belligerents. 

¢. To the nation in whose dominion the insurrection occurs. 

The recognition of belligerents is an act of sovereign power ; 
and it is important to start with a clear concept of the legal 
meaning of the word ‘‘sovereignty,’’ for in discussing the acts 
of independent states, it is philosophically impossible to pre- 
scind from the idea expressed by the term, which contains 
within itself the germ of all national right to act or to forbear. 

Sovereignty, then, may be defined as the sum of all those 
rights existing, jure gentium, in the state or in its agent, the 
government, to do and perform all things, internal and external 
to its own territory, necessary for the common good. As a con- 
sequence of this, each nation has the right, derived jure gentium 
and not at all from international law, to perform all acts neces- 
sary and proper for the maintenance of the national liberty, 
security, prosperity, and honor. This is limited only by the 
primary principle of jurisprudence that no person may enforce 
his own right by an invasion of the equal right of another, a 
conception which is applicable, jure naturale, to states as juristic 
persons as well as to individuals. 

I. What are belligerents? Belligerents are parties actually 
at war. Not every armed contest is a war, nor is the quality of 
belligerents recognized as existing in all parties engaged in war. 
Sovereign states at war are always belligerents. Doubt only 
arises in cases where one or both of the parties is not in the 
enjoyment of sovereign political rights. Combatants, in case of 
civil war, must be recognized as belligerents, therefore, either 
205 
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explicitly by foreign powers or implicitly by some act of the sover- 
eign against whom the insurrection or rebellion is being waged. 
In contemplation of international law the existence of civil war 
is a question of simple military fact. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of our second question: 

II. When may a foreign nation lawfully recognize insurgents 
as belligerents? The candid mind, unbiased by the exigencies 
of political contention, will admit; 1st, that there is a state of 
military facts to be arrived at in the course of an insurrection 
which will justify a foreign state in conceding to the insurgents 
the status of belligerents, without giving just cause of offence to 
the sovereign rebelled against; and, 2d, that until the develop- 
ment of such military conditions a recognition of belligerency 
in the insurgents is premature, unwarranted in international 
law, and an unfriendly act against a co-equal sovereign engaged 
in an effort to maintain its own rights. 

There are objective and subjective criteria to guide the 
friendly neutral in the ascertainment of these facts. The objec- 
tive are, whether the de jure government has claimed the right to 
take any war measures injuriously affecting the interests of neu- 
trals, such as blockading ports or capturing contraband of war ; 
whether the de jure government remains in a condition to subdue 
the insurgents; whether the means being used by the parent 
state to repress the rebellion are more than the-ordinary civil 
means of arrest and punishment, more than the aid of the 
civil officials by the fosse comitatus, more than the aid of the civil 
power by the military ; whether all civil means are for a time 
suspended, and all coercive efforts made by the military arm; 
whether the insurgents occupy some territory which they claim as 
their own, and over which they exercise some jurisdiction ; 
whether the insurgents are organized into some form of political 
society, acknowledging some government, even provisional, that 
exercises over them supreme authority ; and, finally, whether the 
resistance itself is military in character, and not that of filibusters, 
brigands, pirates, nor of those whocommit violence in their own 
private interests. The subjective test is in the effect that the 
recognition would have upon the security, prosperity, and honor 
of the neutral state. 


‘Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, pp. 263, 264. 
Pomeroy, International Law, pp. 287, 288. 

Wheaton, International Law, p. 34, and Dana's Note. 
Woolsey, International Law. 
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III. What are the consequences of such recognition? 

a. To the insurgents. 

To the insurgents the effect of this recognition is simply the 
international right to carry on war, with the usual immunities 
and duties as to other nations which belong to war; and to be 
treated by the state recognizing belligerency, for the purpose of 
the war, with the same exact and impartial neutrality shown to 
the parent state. 

6. To the nation recognizing insurgents as belligerents. 

Upon this power the recognition imposes the international 
obligations of impartial neutrality between the belligerents ; 
renders its merchant vessels liable to stoppage and search upon 
the high seas by the public armed vessels of either belligerent ; 
and makes its commerce with insurgent ports subject to the law 
of blockade. 

c. To the nation in whose dominion the insurrection occurs. 

The recognition enables the parent state to take such repres- 
sive measures against the insurgents as to affect neutral commerce, 
as the blockade of its own ports, the seizure of neutral vessels 
for carrying contraband of war or dispatches; and, above all, 
it relieves the parent state from all responsibility for wrongs and 
outrages perpetrated by the insurgents upon the persons and prop- 
erty of citizens of the neutral state. 

Depariment of Law. EpMmunND B. Briccs. 





University Settlements.’ 


Frederick Ozanam, beyond a doubt, is the university man 
whose efforts for social reform have left the deepest impress on 
our century. The work initiated by the eight Sorbonne stu- 
dents, who met in the office of La Tribune Catholique to found 
the Conference of St. Vincent de Paul, has made its way into 
almost every city and parish of the Christian world. Catholic 
universities have taken it up. Louvain holds yearly a general 
assembly of several local sections, and at the last meeting of 
the Vereine, the largest and best known federation of clubs among 
Catholic students in German universities, the work of the Con- 
ference was proposed as well worthy of co-operation. But the 
harvest still remains too great for the number of the laborers, 
and new developments of the spirit which impelled Ozanam are 
always welcome. Social settlements, perhaps, present the latest 
and most popular display of such energy. The first seeds of this 
movement were planted in England in 1867, when Edward Deni- 
son and, sume years later, when Arnold Toynbee took lodgings 
in Whitechapel during summer vacations, and interested them- 
selves in the neighboring poor. The plans of both were inter- 
fered with by illness or by death, but they have left worthy suc- 
cessors in their work. 

Arnold Toynbee was a clever young Oxford tutor, whose post- 
humous work on ‘ Industrial Revolution’? may commend him to 
the chance reader in Political Economy, and whose position as 
foreman in Ruskin’s famous gircle has made him the centre of an 
interesting anecdote. His best bid for a lasting name, though, 
was his love for the poor step-children of cruel London. Toyn- 
bee had but just died when, in 1883, Mr. Barnett, rector of St. 





“The University and the Social Problem,” an account of the University Settle- 
ments in East London, edited by John M. Knapp, of ‘he Oxford House. Introduction: 
the Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M. P.; Workingmen’s Clubs, the Rev. A. F. W. Ingram; 
Hospitalities, the Rev. Canon Barnett; The University Settlement in relation to Local 
Administration, Percy Alden; The Children’s Country Holiday Fund, Cyril Jackson; 
May field House, Miss Maud Corbett: St. Marguret’s House, Miss Mary Talbot; The 
Repton Club, Hugh Legge; The Oxford House and the Administration of Charity, 
W. A. Bailward; Shelters, the Rev. O. Jay; Thrift and Soci 1 Intercourse, Mrs. Mace; 
The Club and Ins‘itute Union, T. 8. Peppin; The Federa ion of Working men's Social 
Clubs, Gerurd Ficnnes. Rivington, Percival & Co., London, 1895. 
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Jude’s, Whitechapel, went down to Oxford to implore assistance 
in his work among the poor. Public agitation had succeeded at 
last in drawing all England’s attention to the plague-spot in 
the east end of her capital, and at Oxford a Toynbee memorial 
fund had been raised to contribute to the betterment of London’s 
poor. Mr. Barnett in a students’ conference gained hearty ap- 
proval for his new plan, with the result that very shortly five 
men came up to Whitechapel, hired an unoccupied public-house 
and began their work of love. Cambridge support backed the 
movement begun at Oxford, and in 1885 Toynbee Hall arose 
alongside St. Jude’s Church, like the latter under charge of Mr. 
Barnett. 

In a low quarter, back from a street, unhandsome by day and 
unquiet by night, stands the first university settlement, fitted up 
in the best style that good taste could suggest or generosity 
afford. In general form the building as nearly as possible re- 
sembles an English college, not even excluding the traditional 
‘¢quad.’’ There is a regular force of fifteen men, each engaged 
in some special social work in the vicinity—for example, the 
Dockers’ Union, or the local branch of the Charity Organization 
Society. It is made a point that all the classes and clubs formed 
among the neighboring laborers shall be introduced within the 
hall at least once a year. Extension courses and public lectures 
are carried on, and it is said that there are few of England’s 
distinguished men or women who have not appeared at Toynbee 
Hall on some occasion. Asa body the settlement is quite in- 
different to religious questions and to all political issues unless 
purely local. This strictly humanitarian method, it may be, 
has good points; nevertheless, from a Catholic point of view, 
it has also grave drawbacks. 

When the success of Toynbee Hall was assured Keble Col 
lege, Oxford, opened in the adjoining district of Bethnal Green, 
another settlement of a religious character. A third, the 
Women’s University Settlement, in Southwark, was the fruit of 
a joint Oxford and Cambridge movement in 1887. Its success 
justified another foundation, Mayfield House, under the patron- 
age of the: Cheltenham Ladies’ College Guild, and later some 
Oxford women branched off from this to establish St. Margaret’s, 
in Victoria Park Square. During the last ten years social settle- 
ments and kindred institutions have multiplied apace and now 


include a Catholic house in Southwark, named after Cardinal 
beu 
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Newman. Friends of the settlers have often asked for some de- 
tailed knowledge of the work, hence the welcome which has been 
accorded to ‘‘ The Universities and the Social Problems,’’ which 
is acollection of essays from members of various settlements, des- 
tined to throw light on the history and aims of the movement. 
The work lacks any pretence to scientific study of social con- 
ditions or philosophic speculation thereupon, most of the con- 
tributors adopting a sketchy narrative tone. It might be said 
that a different choice of writers and a careful comparison of 
opinions would have produced a volume of more than mere 
passing interest; but this stricture seems quite unfair when one 
reflects that the book strives only to satisfy the languid interest 
of chance inquirers or to stimulate fresh sympathy. 

Sir John Gorst introduces the collection with ‘‘ Settlements in 
England and America.’’ He quite agrees that universities are 
under a moral obligation to seek remedies for a chronically dis- 
eased society. He notes the popular call upon science and art 
as full of promise for the possibilities of socialelevation. There 
may, indeed, be elements of the ludicrous in the movement for 
university extension, but the hungry craving for some vague 
intellectual pleasure guessed at only by its absence is surely in 
itself estimable, and there is something pathetic in the light of 
**the housemaid attending lectures on Greek tragedy, mingling 
her tears with the ‘soft droppings’ of Euripides, and puzzling 
over choral odes as she scrubs the doorstep.’’! 

We turn to the Rev. A. F. Ingram’s paper on ‘‘ Workmen’s 
Clubs,’’ confident that the spirit of association still retains the 
magic interest which caused a Cesar to tremble at the mention of 
a Nicomedian fire-brigade. Nor does the account disappoint us. 
The University Club, with its 800 membership, and the Oxford 
Club, 250 strong, give hope that Englishmen of to-day can em- 
ulate the artisan companies of the Lombard cities seven hun- 
dred years ago. The French Revolution has come and gone, 
leaving the right of association, in English-speaking countries 
at least, as intact as it left the Church. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Federation of Workingmen’s Clubs”’ is well 
worth more attention than it can receive here. Perhaps its pro- 
moters had valuable hints from Z’ Oeuvre des Circles Catholiques, 
which grew up in Paris under the fostering care of De Mun and 


1 See the Forum, July 1895. Successful Efforts to teach Art to the Masses; Hamlin 
Garland, A. C. Bernheim, Jane Addams, 
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La Tour du Pin, until the little circle of the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse developed in a few years into a mighty organization 
containing hundreds of clubs. 

T. S. Peppin, on ‘‘ The Club and Institute Union,’’ differs 
materially from Mr. Ingram. Whereas the latter’s organization 
forbids the sale of intoxicants, Mr. Peppin’s experience indicates 
that such a prohibition means failure and dissolution. Strict 
decorum is demanded of the 33,000 members of the Club and 
Institute Union ; twopence a member is the average nightly ex- 
penditure for drink, and charges about the clubs being drinking 
dens are founded upon the hazy impressions of transient visitors 
to smoky premises where workmen are recreating with billiards, 
newspapers, and beer. One thinks naturally of Father Kolping’s 
German clubs, or of the General Assembly of German Catholics 
entertained by the Catholic students in the Commers, where 
patriotism and piety mingle freely with beer and tobacco. Time 
and place create particular policies, and though the great Von 
Ketteler headed no crusade for Total Abstinence, he might have 
done so had he been made Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

The ‘‘ Repton Club”’ is destined for that particular species of 
lower class boy common to all countries,—the sort Father Drum- 
goole so nobly cared for in the city of New York. Whoever has 
read the life of Dom Bosco, the Italian priest who founded the 
Salesian Society for aiding friendless boys, will remember the 
group who abused him on the street and, being invited in return 
to sleep in his loft, absconded before morning, carrying 
blankets and bedding away withthem. The English countertype 
of these youths is at home in the Repton. Mr. Legge tells us 
that he recruits from the boys who stand at street corners, abuse 
passers by, and eventually combine in gangs which assault 
inoffensive persons, terrorize the neighborhood, and sometimes 
fall foul of the police. At the time the club was organized the 
candidates were not just the right sort, being harmless and well- 
behaved ; but after sending around a scout to find how the land 
lay, the corner-boys appeared one night in numbers sufficient 
to drive away every respectable member,—a consummation 
highly satisfactory to the club’s director. Bagatelle and the 
boxing inevitable in a well-ordered English club, form the staple 
of amusement; and when time hangs heavy the members prod 
the ceiling full of holes with bagatelle cues. Catholic work 
among boys and girls of the poorer classes is of course far from 
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being a new departure, but the recent formation of the Catholic 
Social Union of London by the present Cardinal Archbishop 
may be taken as evidence both of good work previously done by 
non-Catholics, and of the Church’s readiness to accept improve- 
ments when timely and good. 

The ‘‘ Charity Organization Society’’ is an attempt to co- 
ordinate the various activities at work among the poor. Mr, 
Bailward’s paper tells of ‘‘Oxford House Coédperation”’ in this 
praiseworthy effort. Mr. Cyril Jackson, again, tells of the 
‘‘Children’s Country Holiday Fund’’ and how the society in 
charge was happy enough in 1894 to have enabled 28,000 little 
city folk to get a fortnight’s change of air and scene. 

‘“«Women’s Settlements,’’ affording satisfaction to a longing 
for charitable work which sisterhoods cannot meet, have had great 
success. Besides those mentioned above, there are now the 
Canning Town, the Wesleyan, the Friend’s, the Catholic, in 
Bow, and two parochial quasi-settlements at Blackheath and at 
York House. Several contributions come from the women- 
workers in these settlements. A paper by the head of Mayfield 
House speaks of the great activity developed in that establish- 
ment, and a contribution from Miss Mary Talbot tells the story 
of ‘*St. Margaret’s House.’’ A paper on ‘‘ Thrift and Social 
Intercourse’’ mentions the success of women visitors who, ani- 
mated by the spirit which, centuries ago, dictated the Montes 
Pietatis, or ecclesiastical pawn-shops, travel from house to house 
with the unfailing regularity of tax-gatherers and induce the 
poor to lay aside a pittance each week that it may be safely 
accumulated in a post-office bank against a day of need. 

Three papers remain for hasty mention. The warden of 
Mayfield House speaks of residents’ share in reforming political 
abuses and improving local administration—a sphere where 
university training is at a premium. Mr. Jay, of Magdalen 
College Mission, speaks of ‘‘ Shelters’’ as one of the methods 
of evading the evil results of the rent system which drives so 
many homeless Londoners into misery. Finally, Canon Barnett, 
on ‘‘ Hospitalities,’’ emphasizes the need of some substitute for 
that intercourse between the classes which was formerly supplied 
in the close relations of feudal lord and followers. 

The cursory reader will at once appreciate the possibilities 
of ‘*Social Settlements.’’ No doubt there exist a thousand ob- 
stacles to perfect success, and differences exist as to methods 
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even among those working side by side. The very movement is 
jealously watched by some who think it disparages the life of an 
unassuming citizen dwelling at home and influencing his poorer 
neighbors as opportunity allows. One may not venture to spec- 
ulate upon the proportion of imperfect motives impelling resi- 
dents to their sacrifices—pride, rivalry, momentary enthusiasm, 
restlessness—these and other motives may play no small part in 
the movement; but, when all has been said, the work of Settle- 
ments claims approval and strong praise. In the United States 
surprising progress has been made. A recent publication of the 
College Settlements Association! catalogues seventy-six houses 
of the general character of Settlements, each varying a little, 
more or less, from the method of its fellows, as is natural and 
proper. There is as yet no Catholic Settlement in this country, 
a fact significant for the students of the Catholic University. 
The Honorable Secretary of the Catholic Social Union of Lon- 
don said, in reproach to the Stoneyhurst men, that their attitude 
contrasted with that of Oxford and Cambridge students, who 
took to Settlements as easily as to a course in political econ- 
omy. Codperation with the local conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul would not be too hard a task for some enterprising spirit to 
imitate. Joun M. McSortey. 
Academy of Moral Sciences. 


’ Bibliography of College, Social, and University Settlements. Allied Printing 
Trades Council, Phila., Pa., 1895. 
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General Intelligence. 


The Right Reverend Rector at New Orleans.—The Rector arrived 
in New Orleans, on his visit to the Winter Schools, Ash Wednes- 
day, February roth, and on the following day lectured before 
the school on Philosophic Thought at the End of the Century. 
On Sunday, the 23d, he preached in St. Joseph’s Church to the 
pupils and instructors of the school, and a large assemblage of 
residents and visitors, on Jesus, the Light of the World. Again 
on Monday, the 24th, and on Wednesday, the 26th, he addressed 
the school, his subject on the former occasion being the Phi- 
losophy of History and on the latter the Philosophy of Art. On 
Sunday, March rst, he preached on the Transfiguration, as illus- 
trative of the intellectual and moral aims of the Catholic Win- 
ter School. At the close of his last lecture the Rev. Father 
Nugent, C. M., one of the principal promoters of the school, 
paid a warm tribute to the University which gave the Rector an 
opportunity to urge its claim to the financial support of the 
wealthy Catholics of the South as well as of the West and North. 
According to the statements of the press the lectures of the 
Rector proved a most welcome addition to the curriculum of the 
school, and it is hoped that he will be able to accept the invita- 
tion which has reached him—to reopen them at the Western 
Summer School. 

Donation of Colonel O’Brien.—Col. P. B. O’Brien, of New 
Orleans, one of the most highly-honored inhabitants of the 
Crescent City, who has just erected the Church of the Sacred 
Heart which will be a lasting monument of his piety and zeal, 
presented to the Rt. Rev. Rector while in New Orleans a check 
for $1,000 towards the current expenses of the University, and 
announced his intention of providing in the future for the en- 
dowment of three new professorships. 


The Very Reverend Vice-Rector.—During the Lenten season 
the Very Reverend Dr. Garrigan delivered a series of discourses 
on Faith at St. Paul’s Church, Washington. 
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Spiritual Retreat.—A three days’ spiritual retreat for the lay 
students of the University was given from March 2sth to 28th. 
The Right Reverend Rector conducted the exercises. 


Dr. O’Gorman Made Bishop of Sioux Falls.—The announce- 
ment of the appointment of Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, to the See of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, was received with profound regret at the 
University, where his practical wisdom, as well as his learn- 
ing and ability as an instructor, has been of inestimable 
value in the formation and development of its various depart- 
ments. Dr. O’Gorman was born in Boston in 1843, resided 
during his boyhood in Chicago and St. Paul, and from the latter 
was sent to France with John Ireland, the present archbishop, 
to be educated for the priesthood. He was ordained priest in 
St. Paul in 1865, and served for eleven years as the missionary 
in charge of a large and growing district now containing fifteen 
distinct parishes. In 1877 he united with the Paulist Fathers in 
their mission work and preached two Lents in the Cathedral of 
New York. In 1885 he was appointed president of the Seminary 
of St. Thomas, in St. Paul, and taught philosophy and dogmatic 
theology. He was called to this University in 1890. His labors 
on the mission and as an educator have been supplemented by 
many others in the field of letters. As a writer in the Catholic 
World and other periodicals, as a staunch advocate of sound 
principles of public education, and as the author of a recent 
history of the Church in this country he ranks among the first of 
our literary men. His consecration is now appointed for the 
second Sunday after Easter in St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, 
the consecrator being Cardinal Satolli. 


Feast of St. Thomas —Conferring of Degrees.—The most notable 
events in the local history of the University since the last issue 
of the BULLETIN occurred on Saturday and Sunday, March 7th 
and 8th, in connection with the celebration of the feast of St. 
Thomas of Aquin. At 9.30 A. M. on Saturday the Rt. Rev. 
Rector celebrated Pontifical High Mass in the chapel, at which 
the professors and students of all departments of the University 
assisted in academical costume. At 4 P. M. of the same day 
a large audience gathered in the assembly room of McMahon 
Hall to witness the award of the first secular degrees ever con- 
ferred by the University. The students, lay and clerical, the 
professors, Vice-Rector, Rector, and His Eminence Cardinal} 
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Gibbons entered in procession, the Cardinal, Rector, Vice- 
Rector, and professors ascending the platform, while the students 
filled the body of the hall. The venerable Mgr. McMahon, 
without whose presence these celebrations would be incomplete, 
occupied a seat at the right hand of the Rector. The cere- 
monies opened with an address by the Rector, congratulating 
the faculties and friends of the University on the success which 
had attended its efforts in the brief period since its lay schools 
were inaugurated, as evidenced by the attainment of the degrees 
about to be bestowed upon its students, declaring that the Uni- 
versity never would compete with sister institutions as to the 
number but only as to the excellence of its pupils, and assert- 
ing that the high standard which it had set for itself at its 
foundation had not been and never would be lowered. The 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, Dean of the School of Philosophy, then 
delivered an oration on St. Thomas, which may be found among 
the leading articles in this number of the BuLLETIN. When he 
concluded Prof. W. C. Robinson, Dean of the School of Social 
Sciences, presented to His Eminence, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Mr. James Lawrence Kennedy, of Penn’s Station, West- 
moreland Co., Pa., as a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws, stating that Mr. Kennedy had already been for several 
years a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, and had been attracted to the University by the oppor- 
tunity it offered him for reviewing his past studies and advanc- 
ing to new and more intricate subjects, upon which, after 
months of close application, he had passed a rigorous and satis- 
factory examination. Mr. Kennedy advanced to the Chancellor 
and received his diploma; then, kneeling, the hood peculiar 
to the degree of Bachelor of Laws was placed upon his shoul- 
ders, and, rising, he delivered a short and appropriate address. 
Dean Robinson next presented, for the degree of Master of Laws, 
Mr. Edmund Borrows Briggs, formerly a student of Seton Hall, 
a graduate of Georgetown Law School in 1875, and for more 
than twenty years a practicing lawyer in New York city, Florida, 
and Washington. He also received his diploma, was invested 
with the hood of his degree, and briefly acknowledged the honor, 
and the educational advantages by a use of which he had been 
able to attain it. Dr. Pace, Dean of the School of Philosophy, 
then spoke of the world-known achievements of Prof. Charles 
Warren Stoddard in polite literature, of his value to the Uni- 
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versity both as a teacher and model of rhetorical expression, 
and of the honor which the University would confer upon itself 
as well as him by awarding him the degree of Doctor of Letters. 
This degree was conferred in the same manner as those preced- 
ing; whereupon Dr. Pace again arose and presented Rev. George 
M. Searle, C. S. P., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, reviewing his past 
labors in those branches of learning and his eminent services both 
to science and religion. The Chancellor having bestowed upon 
him the diploma and hood of his degree, Professor Searle replied 
in a half humorous, half serious address, in which he deprecated 
his personal unworthiness of the honor he had received and 
thankfully accepted it as atribute to the intellectual field in 
which he labored and to the sciences which he endeavored to 
represent. His Eminence the Cardinal closed the exercises with 
an acknowledgment of the satisfaction which the occasion had 
afforded him, reminding his hearers that religion and science are 
inseparable aspects of one infinite truth, that no education in 
one can be complete without the other, and that in the natural 
and social sciences the wisdom and knowledge of God is no less 
essential than in the more abstract spheres of metaphysics and 
theology. Thus ended a memorable event in the history of the 
University, and especially in that of the Law Department in 
which the two recipients of degrees in course are still continu- 
ing their studies, pressing on toward wider knowledge and higher 
honors. 

Symposium on Saint Thomas.--On Sunday evening following, the 
Literary Society of the School of Theology gave a public enter- 
tainment in McMahon Hall in honor of the same feast. The 
program consisted in part of vocal and instrumental music by 
Revs. John W. Cummings, James F. Dolan, and Joseph H. Tet- 
temer, and in part of the following papers which were read by 
their authors: ‘‘St. Thomas and the Present Century,’’ by Rev. 
Francis Gilfillan, “‘St. Thomas and his Philosophy,’’ by Rev. Joseph 
H. Tettemer, ‘‘St. Thomas, a Bachelor of Theology,’’ by Rev. 
John W. Cummings, ‘‘St. Thomas’ Theory of Property,’’ by Rev. 
James M. Kirwin. All the papers were attentively listened to 
by the large and intelligent audience who manifested their satis- 
faction in spontaneous applause. ‘To those most familiar with the 
subjects they also exhibited much research and some very inde- 
pendent thinking on the part of their authors, giving rise to 
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discussions which have scarcely yet subsided. After the reading 
of the papers the Rector complimented the musicians and the 
writers, suggested some important additions to the ideas pre- 
sented, and in an earnest and eloquent exhortation adjured the 
students of the University, of whatever department, to follow 
the example of St. Thomas in his purity of life, his constant 
reference of all knowledge to its source in God, and his sweet- 
ness and exquisite refinement of thought and feeling which 
manifested itself particularly in his Office of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Public University Lectures—Father Cleary’s First (Father 
Mathew) Lecture on Temperance.—The winter and spring course 
of public University lectures was opened on February 6, 1896, 
by Rev. James M. Cleary, C. T. U. of A., who spoke upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Temperance Work in all Lands.’’ Premising that 
in the order of nature as well as in historical sequence virtue is 
prior to vice and is man’s normal condition, the lecturer described 
the almost universal tendency of man in nearly every age to 
degrade himself by the abuse of some species of intoxicating 
drinks, and the moral reaction from this degradation as mani- 
fested by the efforts which he constantly puts forth to rescue 


himself through the medium of legislation, by associations for 


mutual reform, and by recourse to the aid of religion. His 
sketch in this portion of his lecture of the life and work of 
Father Mathew was of intense interest, as any one familiar 
with the subject and the speaker can well imagine. Perhaps, 
however, the most striking part of his address was his delineation 
of the relations between the revenues of civilized nations at the 
present day and the liquor traffic, showing that so-called Chris- 
tian governments, for the maintenance of their enormous standing 
armies and their costly civil lists, have become committed to the 
protection and even the promotion of an agency which works 
untold ruin and devastation among the individuals and com- 
munities over which theyrule. In this unholy alliance between 
the modern political society and drunkenness the lecturer pointed 
out the most persistent and insuperable obstacle by which the 
cause of temperance is now confronted. 

Commissioner Knapp’s Lecture on Railroads.—Few lectures 
hitherto delivered in the University courses have made a more 
profound impression on the audience than that of February 13th 
by the Hon. Martin A. Knapp, one of the Commissioners of Inter- 
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state Commerce, on ‘‘ Some Effects of Railroads on Industrial 
Progress.’’ As economic conditions more than any others, per- 
haps more than all others put together, determine the social, 
moral, and religious character of a people, so whatever affects 
industrial progress, whether beneficially or adversely, must indi- 
rectly control in a large measure all the other interests of man. 
How potent a factor in industrial progress the modern railroad 
system is, and how its proper use or its abuse of its peculiar 
powers can raise or lower men in the economic and consequently 
in the social, moral, and religious scale, was the truth which the 
lecturer developed and applied to actual conditions in this 
country at the present time. After describing the origin and 
rapid evolution of railroad transportation, Mr. Knapp laid 
down the following propositions as evident from the nature of 
the railroad enterprise itself: 

1. That a railroad is a highway, and that, like other high; 
ways, it is subject to public use. 

2. That public use means the right of the public to use the 
highway on equal terms, not necessarily at all times or gratui- 
tously, but without discriminations in favor of one portion of 
the public against the other. 

3. That as all railroads derive their peculiar powers from the 
state in consideration of the public service which they render, 
the state should compel them to deal fairly and justly with the 
public, treating all passengers and shippers with entire impar- 
tiality. 

4. That only the Federal Government can exercise this au- 
thority over railroads, since all State legislation is necessarily 
local and influenced by local conditions, while the railroad sys- 
tem of the country cannot be territorially divided by the lines 
of States, but must be controlled and regulated as a whole. 

How far the railroads of the United States have been per- 
mitted to depart from these first principles, and how necessary 
the assertion of Federal authority over them had become at the 
date of the passage of the interstate commerce act, the lecturer 
then described in detail. The enormous and premature devel- 
opment of railroad enterprises, the scandalous frauds perpetrated 
by their promoters upon the public and individual investors, 
their eager and not always honorable competition followed by 
combinations in which from devouring one another the associ- 
ated companies turned to prey upon the public; in a word, the 
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treatment of the entire railroad question by the railroads them- 
selves as if their corporate financial welfare was the only meas- 
ure of their duty, made up a startling picture of an evil which 
few of our citizens have ever adequately conceived. 

The methods and effects of the discriminations made by the 
railroads in reference to individuals and communities were 
classified under these heads: 

(1). Where advantages in prices or accommodations were 


given to certain persons as against their competitors, thereby 
paralyzing the business of the latter and of all others whose en- 
terprises were dependent upon theirs, and securing to the favored 
few a monopoly to which the railroads as well as the public 
eventually became subje: t. 


(2.) Where similar advantages were conferred upon certain 
localities, building up one town or city at the expense of another, 
crippling and depopulating whole communities, and acquiring 
over the favored locality a political control unsurpassed by any 
ancient despotism. 

(3). Where discriminations were made between kindred and 
competing articles, as between raw materials and the finished 
product, thus creating and destroying industries and enriching 
or impoverishing large populations at their will. 

In view of the foregoing abuses the necessity for the interfer- 
ence of the Federal government becomes apparent. The strong 
arm of the law must hold the actual balance between the rail- 
roads on the one side and the public on the other, doing equal 
justice to both, harmonizing conflicting interests and preserving 
commercial integrity and honor, or the welfare of the whole 
nation is imperilled. For under modern social conditions the 
railroads are the centre of our industrial life. Our personal, 
domestic, and business interests depend upon the proper recon- 
ciliation of the rights of shippers and transporters; and in the 
rapid movement of all forms of business into corporate hands, 
where competition ceases and cost of production and distribu- 
tion is to be the measure of the price of all commodities, the 
railroad question has already become the most important which 
any nation has yet been called upon to solve. 

Senator White’s Lecture on Washington.—The third lecture of 
the course was delivered on February 2oth by Hon. Stephen M. 
White, United States Senator from California. His subject, 
most appropriate to the time, was George Washington, which he 
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treated with especial reference to the political character and 
principles of Washington as exhibited alike in his life and his 
writings, particularly in his Farewell Address. This memorable 
document the lecturer analyzed and commented upon in detail, 
making it the text for a discussion of ideal American citizenship, 
commending it chiefly for its noble and wise utterances on the 
necessary relations between good citizenship and pure morality 
and between pure morality and personal religion, and closing 
with a warm tribute to Martha Washington, whose name he 
prophesied would descend to future ages in almost equal honor 
with that of her famous husband. 


Dr. Quinn’s Lecture on Olympia and the Olympian Games.—On 
the 27th of February Rev. Dr. Daniel Quinn, of the Faculty of 
Philosophy, entertained a crowded audience with his illustrated 
lecture on Olympia and the Olympian Games, the substance of 
which will be found on another page of the BULLETIN. 


Dr. Schoenfeld’s Lecture on Germany.—The fifth lecture of the 
course was delivered by Prof. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph. D., on 
German Culture at the Opening of the Sixteenth Century. In 
introducing the lecturer the Rt. Rev. Rector spoke of the great 
value of the German language and literature as a means of intel- 
lectual culture, and made an earnest appeal for the endowment 
of a professorship of German at the University. D1. Schoenfeld 
then proceeded: To understand German history one must study 
Germany not only as an empire, but as an institution. When 
Pope Leo III. crowned Charlemagne the German Empire began, 
but its critical period of development was not reached until the 
fifteenth and early portion of the sixteenth centuries. Then, 
while national interests were determining the laws of the states, 
there was still an underground of literature and culture, and the 
religious movements of the age shaped the inner and outer life 
of the people. Political life always rests on religious ideas, and 
the attempt of those who forgot that holy things must reform 
men—not men reform holy things—to overthrow and rebuild 
this religious system cost Germany one hundred and twenty-five 
years of misery and civil disorders, in which how much might 
otherwise have been accomplished for the progress and enlighten- 
ment of the German race no one can ever know. 

Prior to this epoch the rulers of Germany, often absent from 
its territory for years, exhibited little interest in their people, 
while their people in turn cherished but slight regard for them. 
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True some small reverence for imperial dignity survived, and 
whatever influence was exercised by Pope or Kaiser was favorable 
to peace and culture; but the knights in their castles asserted 
their rights as free lords, the power of the peasants manifested 
itself in frequent outbreaks, and universal chaos and tumult 
followed. The territory of ancient Germany was dismembered. 
The Slavs appropriated one part and erected the Kingdom of 
Poland; France, on the other side, claimed still more, and what 
remained consisted of many petty states warring between them- 
selves. Thus, while the institutions of other countries were 
firmly established, Germany was but a geographical outline and 
not a state. 

In A. D. 1493 the Germans at last began to appreciate the 
value of imperial power and to yield and expect imperial rights 
and protection. In August of that year the sovereign appeared 
in the person of Maximilian, the new founder of the house of 
Hapsburg, and the reorganization of the empire was commenced. 
The reign of Maximilian was a period of transition and unrest ; 
factions between the feudal lords, strifes between cities, the sup- 
pression of the peasant power, and various foreign alliances, led 
to war and rebellion on every hand. Yet even in this age of 
disturbance German literature was fostered by the emperor, and 
the desire for universal freedom, stimulated by the example of 
the Swiss, flourished and prepared the way for later independ- 
ence. 

In 1519, at the close of Maximilian’s reign, Charles of Spain 
was chosen emperor. He was a great ruler. In the midst of 
their religious controversies he went among the Germans, estab- 
lished liberty and consolidated institutions, and though in the 
devastations which followed, the evolution of the German Empire 
was arrested for four generations, yet the foundations then laid 
have remained unshaken to our day. 


Father Cleary’s Second (Father Mathew) Lecture on Temper- 
ance.—Father Cleary’s second lecture took place on March 12th, 
his subject being ‘‘ Temperance Work in our Age and Country.’’ 
He stated that although this is an age of marvellous physical and 
political development, yet its real prosperity is to be measured by 
the virtue and intelligence of the people, and an evil that attacks 
this virtue and intelligence aims a blow at civilization and 
society. Practical men will consequently never cease, in spite 
of all discouragements, to strive to remove such evils by every 
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lawful and honorable means. As the worst enemy of virtue 
and intelligence is intemperance in the use of intoxicating 
drinks, which is ever increasing in spite of all our national and 
social progress, the drink evil is the one above all others which 
upright and patriotic citizens should be united to suppress. 

Some indeed have been deterred from joining the great tem- 
perance movement of the age because among its supporters are 
found fanatics and hypocrites; but every good cause numbers 
such among its advocates, and the harm they may occasion is 
not to be compared with that in opposition to which they are 
arrayed. The fanaticism of indifference is immeasurably more 
injurious than any fanaticism of reform. What the temperance 
cause needs is wise leadership, and in these days wise and cour- 
ageous leaders are not lacking. s 

The early settlers of this country were sober, hardy, and in- 
dustrious men and women, and until nearly the middle of the 
17th century drunkenness was little known among them. Total 
abstinence was not their ordinary rule, but temperance, and the 
danger of exceeding moderation was guarded against by laws 
forbidding the drinking of healths, punishing drunkenness, etc. 
In Canada the Jesuits procured regulations which prevented their 
Indian neighbors from obtaining spiritous liquors at home, but 
the Dutch of New York were always ready to supply them. In 
the 18th century New England rum was imported from the West 
Indies and soon became an article of domestic manufacture, 
distilleries being established in numerous parts of New England. 
With the French and Indian war intoxication became so com- 
mon that the Continental Congress in 1774 recommended the 
suppression of these distilleries, but public opinion did not sup- 
port the recommendation, and the free use of rum extended 
until among the clergy as well as the people drunkenness was 
too frequent an occurrence to attract particular attention. Dur- 
ing this century the interests involved in supplying the demand 
for drink have become so vast and powerful that liquor dealers 
now rule the country and can elect any official through the votes 
which they control. 


The serious efforts to stem this tide of ruin are mostly of 
modern date. The first temperance sermon was preached by a 
Connecticut minister in 1805. In 1795 Dr. Rush had published 
an essay on the effects of intemperance which was indorsed by 
John Adams, afterward President of the United States. In1789 
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the first temperance society was organized in Litchfield, Conn., 
pledging its members against the use of distilled spirits. The 
cause was also advocated by several leading clergymen of the 
same State, especially by the famous Dr. Lyman Beecher. The 
essay of Dr. Rush led in 1808 to the formation of a permanent 
association in New York, followed in 1813 by a similar one in 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of preventing men from becoming 
drunkards. None of these societies adopted the total abstinence 


principle, and their success was consequently limited. But in 


1826 another organization was established in Boston with a total 
abstinence pledge, and under its auspices Rev. Nathaniel Hewit 
was in 1827 appointed an organizer, and soon raised the mem- 
bership to 100,000, among whom were 12,000 reclaimed drunk- 
ards. A drinking club in Baltimore, composed of six convivial 
associates, in 1842 mutually pledged themselves to total absti- 
nence and founded the far reaching Washingtonian Society, 
adding to their number 1,000 members the first year. Other 
societies under various names and rules soon sprang into exist- 
ence, and many of them still continue their good influence and 
works. 

When Bishop Carroll was consecrated, in 1789, Catholics in 
this country were few, but as soon as they commenced to multi- 
ply the same evil manifested itself among them. As the rum 
traffic grew disreputable among the descendants of the Puritans 
the newly-arrived Catholic pilgrims took it up, and the Catholic 
saloon-keeper became a prominent factor among our people. 
The Church has ever been vigilant and active in her endeavors 
to prevent and remedy this evil, and in the three Plenary Coun- 
cils has definitely asserted her position and warned her members 
against the danger they incurred. On every side societies for 
the promotion of temperance sprang up, and these in 1872 were 
united in the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, 
which was approved by the Third Plenary Council and subse- 
quently by the Pope. Finally in 1894 the Bishop of Columbus 
took strong and positive ground against the Catholic salvon- 
keepers in his diocese, disqualifying them for office in all exist- 
ing church societies and from membership in all societies that 
might thereafter be organized. This action received the ap- 
proval of the Apostolic Delegate, and the stand thus taken now 
defines the true position of the saloon-keeper before the Church 
and in the eyes of the whole world. Whatever may be the state 
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of things in other countries, certain it is here that both the sale 
and the use of intoxicating liquors is destructive to the citizen 
and a constant menace to society, and every man, especially 
educated Catholic young men, and above all the clergy, should 
earnestly co-operate in every proper effort to exterminate the 
saloon and save the people from its baneful influences. 

Prof. Greene’s Lecture on Some Uses of Nature Study.—The 
seventh lecture of the University course was delivered on March 
19th by Prof. Edward Lee Greene, LL.D., on ‘‘Some Uses of 
Nature Study.’’ Dr. Greene introduced the discussion of his sub- 
ject by protesting that the title of his lecture should not be inter- 
preted to imply that in his view the chief value of the study of 
nature was to be found in its utilitarian results. He claimed for 
nature study a far higher mission, although until four hundred 
years ago men had been accustomed to investigate the external 
world only as a field from which were drawn the materials for 
their physical support and gratification, and even less than two 
centuries have elapsed since those who explored nature for her 
own sake were generally regarded as harmless idlers, or sus- 
pected of magical acquirements and designs. This disposition 
seems to be perpetuated in many of our modern schools and 
colleges where the cultivation of the physical sciences is, through 
some unaccountable fatuity, almost entirely neglected. 

But, among the more intelligent and progressive, nature study 
is beginning to assume great importance. Its intellectual value 
lies in its capacity to develop powers of observation, analysis 
and synthesis, classification and delineation. The discipline 
thus obtained, whether in the kindergarten, the laboratory, or 
in the actual contact with the natural objects, promotes origi- 
nality of thought and reliance on one’s own judgments, as well 
as clearer conceptions of the external world and the meaning 
which underlies all its phenomena. As subjects of study in the 
curricula of educational institutions the physical sciences ap- 
proximate in character and importance to the classic languages, 
by drill in which the memories and analytical faculties of past 
generations of scholars were cultivated in a high degree,—a 
cultivation which is not acquired under our modern elective 
system. Of this the history of science affords many illustrious 
examples, among which may be mentioned Professor Asa Gray 
of Harvard University, who, although no collegian, ignorant of 


any modern language but his own, and familiar with Latin only 
6cu 
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in its botanical phraseology, nevertheless, by assiduous nature 
study, became one of the closest observers, one of the most 
exact analysts, and one of the most accurate delineators of all 
the votaries of science. Nor are the benefits of such discipline 
now confined to the professional teachers and students. On 
every side merchants and bankers, lawyers and clergymen, and 
others of various avocations, are turning to the practical study 
of nature as a recreation for both mind and body, and finding 
in their original researches into the phenomena which surround 
them not only a refuge from their ordinary labors, but some- 
times profit and renown. 


Libraries and the New Library Committee.—The new library com- 
mittee appointed in January consists of the Rt. Rev. Rector, 
the Librarian, Father Orban,anda representative from each School 
of the University,—Dr. Bouquillon from the Faculty of Theology, 
Dr. Shea from the Faculty of Philosophy, and Dr. W. C. Robin- 
son from the Faculty of Social Sciences. The general condition 
of the libraries has much improved, though the possibilities of 
further development are almost infinite and additions of every 
kind and in any quantity are urgently desired. Besides the 
general University library there are now fourteen special Depart- 
mental libraries, each located in the seminarium of the Depart- 
ment to which it belongs, where it is in constant use by the 
students. These are as follows: Moral Theology, Scripture, 
Church History, Philosophy, Psychology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, Botany, Classic Philology, Oriental Philology, 
conomics, Political Science, and Law. These Departmental 
libraries are the tools and appliances of the instructors in the 
work of education, and their maintenance and increase is, there- 
fore, one of the chief obligations which the University owes to 
its students. 

Feast of St. Paul the Apostle.—The feast of St. Paul the 
Apostle, patron of the School of Theology, was fitly commemo- 
rated on Saturday, January 28th, by the entire University. 
Cardinal Satolli celebrated Pontifical High Mass in the Chapel, 
all the professors and students being in attendance. After the 
Mass a sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Grannan, Dean of the 
School of Theology, giving an appreciative review of the char- 
acter of St. Paul as a man of intellect and as a man of action. 


The Athletic Association.—The Athletic Association has perma- 
nently organized, with the following officers: President, William 
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T. Cashman, of Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Richard Kerens, Jr., 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, George J. Twohy, of Norfolk, Va. 
Since its formation in the Fall Term the Association has pro- 
gressed favorably in its endeavor to promote a healthy interest 
in athletics. Recognizing the need of the corpus sanum to the 
efficiency of the mens sana, the faculty have heartily codperated 
with the students, and by this means the obstacles incidental to 
the new enterprise have been happily overcome. A beginning 
has been made in foot ball, and despite adverse conditions a 
creditable eleven has been put on the field. The necessity of 
indoor exercise during the winter months has been met by the 
equipment of a temporary gymnasium in the basement of 
McMahon Hall, and appliances sufficiently complete for the 
requirements of the present students have been erected therein. 
With the opening of spring the candidates for the base-ball team 
began active work on the field. The prospect for a first-class 
nine is excellent, most of the men being experienced players, 
who formerly occupied positions on the teams of their respective 
colleges. Francis P. Guilfoile, of Waterbury, Conn., has been 
elected manager and Thomas J. Tighe, Jr., of Bath Beach, N. Y., 
captain. The schedule of games includes, among others, the 
Yale Law School, Ursinus, Columbian University, Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Georgetown, Trinity, University of Virginia, and Gallaudet, 
and probably Seton Hall, Manhattan, and Rockville. 


Corner-Stone Laying, St. Anthony’s Church, Brookland.—The 
corner-stone of the new Church of St. Anthony of Padua, to be 
erected in the village of Brookland, a few blocks from the Uni- 
versity, was laid on Sunday, February 9th, by Cardinal Satolli, 
assisted by the professors and students of the School of The- 
ology and by clergymen from Washington and Georgetown 
University. The sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. O’Gorman 
on the Symbolic Significance of the Temple and the Altar in the 
Catholic Church, illustrating his meaning by referring to the 
dome of the Capitol and the Washington Monument, which rose 
into the sky in full view of the audience, as symbols of political 
faith and patriotic citizenship. 
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Work of the Professors.—Besides the regular work of the pro- 
fessors in their class-rooms and academies and in the columns of 
the BULLETIN, we have to notice the following academical work: 
In the American Catholic Quarterly Review for January, 1896, 
Rev. Dr. Péries, Professor of Canon Law, has an article on 
‘« Episcopal Elections’’ and articles in the January and Febru- 
ary numbers of the American Ecclesiastical Review on ‘‘ The 
Examining Judge in Ecclesiastical Cases.’’—Rev. Dr. Shahan 
lectured in Buffalo, March 4, on ‘‘ Robert Emmett’’; March 14, 
at Notre Dame Convent, Govanstown, Baltimore, on ‘‘ Old 
Nuremberg, the Jewei of the German Renaissance,’’ and in 
Philadelphia, March 17, on ‘‘ Literature and Art in Medizval 
Ireland.’’ 


Literary Society of Divinity Hall—At the meeting of January 
19, 1896, a paper was read by Rev. John J. Corcoran on ‘ De- 
grees in Universities ;’’ on January 26th, a paper by Rev. A. J. 
Carey, on ‘‘ Epigraphy as a Science ;’’ on February gth, a paper 
by Rev. J. H. Tettemer, on ‘‘ Music in Catholic Worship.’’ At 
the meeting of February 9th the semi-annual election of officers 
took place. Rev. Paul Aylward, of Milwaukee, Wis., was chosen 
president; Rev. Francis J. Sheehan, of Philadelphia, Pa., vice- 
president; Rev. Joseph H. Tettemer, of St. Louis, Mo., secre- 
tary, and Rev. John J. Sheehy, of Buffalo, N. Y., treasurer. 
Rev. James M. Kirwin, of Galveston, Texas, and Rev. John A. 
Fleming, of Hartford, Conn., were elected members of the 
Literary Committee, of which the vice-president is ex officio 
chairman. The meeting of February 23d was devoted to the 
commemoration of Washington’s birthday, according to the 
following programme of musical and literary exercises: 1. In- 
strumental duo—Revs. J. H. Tettemer and J. W. Cummings ; 
2. President’s address—Reyv. P. Aylward; 3. Reading—Rev. J. 
O’Neill; 4. Vocal solo—Rev. J. Dolan; 5. Address by Prof. 
W. C. Robinson, Dean of the School of Social Sciences, on 
‘‘American Citizenship as Exemplified in the Character and 
Life of Washington’’; 6. Vocal solo—Rev. J. H. Tettemer; 
7. Address by Rev. Dr. Grannan, Dean of the School of The- 
ology, on ‘‘Washington’’; 8. Chorus—‘‘America.’’ This com- 
memoration was attended by the faculty and students of theol- 
ogy, and was an occasion much enjoyed by all. At the regular 
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meeting of March 8th the feast of St. Thomas of Aquin was 
celebrated by a public symposium on St. Thomas, which is else- 
where more fully described. 


School of Philosophy. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan.—During the winter term Dr. Egan 
has continued his courses on ‘‘ Technique of English Style’ 
with practical work based on theses from Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy on ‘‘ The Art of Construction’’ with exercises and 
seminar wurk on the construction of the ‘‘Oration,’’ and the 
‘*Short Narrative ;’’ on ‘‘ Comparative Literature in English,” 
with special reference to the making of ‘‘ The Idyls of the 
Kings,’’ and the influence of these works upon them ; on Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ with especial reference to its 
philology and its relation toethics. Dr. Egan has also lectured 
at Villanova College on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Modern Novel ;"’ 
at Chestnut Hill on ‘‘The Tendency of Modern Novels;’’ at 
the Visitation Convent on the same subject, and in Washington 
on ‘‘St. Francis d’Assisi’’ and ‘‘King Lear.’’ Three volumes 
from his pen are now in press and will shortly issue: ‘‘ Lectures 
on Influences in Literature,’’ delivered at the Madison Summer 
School ; ‘‘The Vocation of Edward Conway,’’ and a book of 
‘«Stories for Children.’’ At present he is engaged in preparing 
a paper on ‘‘ Calderon’’ for Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘ Library 
of the World’s Best Literature’’ and in annotating ‘‘ Selections 
from Newman.’’ He has recently been elected a member of 
the New York Shakespeare Society on the nomination of Dr. 
Appleton Morgan. 

Dr. Daniel Quinn’s Public Lectures.—Admissions to the Hellenic 
Academy.—Rev. Prof. Daniel Quinn, Ph. D., lectured on March 
11th at Johns Hopkins University before the members of the 
Archeological Association at a meeting held in honor of Prof. 
B. L. Geildersleeve, who is about to depart for Greece. His 
subject was Olympia and the Olympian Games.’’ Dr. Quinn is 
also giving to his students a series of Wednesday afternoon dis- 
courses in the Corcoran Gallery of Art on some of the master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture. On alternate Wednesdays these lec- 
tures are in Greek. Mr. Joseph Just won his admission to the 
philological division of the Hellenic Academy by fulfilling the 
other conditions and by writing an ‘' Miaaywyi, sig tods tAptoto- 
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gavovs ’Ayapvets’’. He has since read a paper in the Academy 
‘* Hept tdv eig ta Opdpata tod “Aptatogdvovg Xyoktwy: xpaypatcia 
fatoptxy,’’ and a second one ‘‘Ilept dvdpdy twdy ods dvagéper 6 
"Apratogdns @v tots “Ayapyvedorv.’’ For admission to the epigraphi- 
cal division of the same Academy the Rev. A. J. Carey pre- 
pared and read a paper in Latin on inscription 564 in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, and has since his admission prepared 


another paper in Latin on inscription 573 of the same collection. 


Dr. Shanahan’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion.—A 
course of weekly lectures, dealing with the important subject of 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,’’ was inaugurated during February. 
It is conducted by Dr. Shanahan, Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
phy, and though intended primarily for the benefit of the Cath- 
olic lay students of the University, is open to all others who 
may desire to attend. A justification of definite religious belief 
before the bar of reason is a need one feels sooner or later when 
brought into direct contact with the destructive thought of the 
day, whether gathered from hap-hazard discussions with a travel- 
ing acquaintance, or more plausibly set forth in the pages of 
modern literature. Not all who believe can analyze their act of 
faith and see the network of facts and principles upon which 
such an act is based, and of which ‘‘the reasonable service,’’ 
mentioned by St. Paul, is the direct corollary. Few realize fully 
the reasonable necessity—the advantages, individual and social — 
of religion in general, and the Catholic in particular. The 
Church for many is a nondescript entity which eludes any at- 
tempt to peer into its claims and prerogatives. ‘‘ Dogmatism’”’ 
is a misleading catch-word, which from sheer dint of reiteration 
gradually assumes the aspect of something arbitrarily imposed 
on the over-credulous, and ‘‘ Tradition,’’ once likened to hearsay 
and folk-lore, suggests a state of primeval twilight, in which the 
hard lines between fact and fancy were but slenderly drawn. 
Still more a matter of disconcern to many is the right the Church 
has to impose all or any of its manifold obligations and the un- 
questioning assent it requires to certain fixed principles of con- 
duct. Matters such as these, upspringing daily into conscious- 
ness, require some philosophic touchstone to be properly seen 
and measured. And this the more so, as the keynote of the hout 
is critical, calling for a response likewise critical in kind, as 
though it were the counter product of sympathetic vibration. 
To furnish answers to queries such as these, and afford students 
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the occasion of mastering a code of principles well rounded out 
by facts and reason, is the object intended by the University in 
this course of lectures. A critical knowledge of religion and 
religious principles, so keenly felt by all, can not fail to be pro- 
ductive of much good in a Christian Catholic institute of learn- 


ing. 


School of the Social Sciences. 


Department of Sociology: Dr. Rooker’s Lectures on Ethics.—Dr. 
Bouquillon’s Instruction in Sociology.—The course of lectures by 
Dr. Rooker on Ethics as the foundation of Social Science, com- 
menced last fall, has been continued on Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays to this date, with a good attendance of inter- 
ested auditors from all departments of the University. Those 
making sociology their principal study have been pursuing their 
researches under the guidance and with the assistance of Dr. 
Bouquillon, who, though already overburdened with labors, gen- 
erously undertook this additional responsibility pending the 
return of Professor Kerby from Europe. 


Department of Economics: Lectures of Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
—Mr. Neili’s Classes.—The lectures of Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, have become, through 
the importance of their subject-matter and its clear and inter- 
esting mode of treatment, one of the prominent features of 
University life, attracting wide attention and arousing great 
enthusiasm among his hearers. During the month of February 
he finished the course on the Science of Statistics, which was 
introductory to and the basis of those to follow, and commenced 
the course on Social Economics. The lectures of this course 
thus far delivered are: Evolution of Manufactures; The Differ- 
ent Systems of Labor,—Slavery, Feudal Serfdom, Wage System, 
The Factory System; Communism; Socialism, covering five 
lectures ; State Attempts to Regulate Industry. The value of 
Mr. Wright’s work in the University, on account of its intrinsic 
merit and the direct personal interest manifested by him in the 
progress of its students in the science of Economics,—one of the 
most, if not the most important of all those sciences whose 
principles mould and govern social life,—has exceeded every ex- 
pectation, and it is gratifying news to all friends of the Uni- 
versity that the course is likely to be continued for years to 
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come. Mr. Neill’s classes in Economics, some pursuing element- 
ary studies, others following more advanced work in connection 
with Mr. Wright’s lectures, have met regularly three times a 
week as usual. Taking these two courses together, Mr. Wright’s 
dectures and Mr. Neill’s instructions, the present demand upon 
the University for a scientific and practical education in eco- 
‘nomics seems to be fulfilled. 


Department of Political Science: Professor Robinson’s Instruc- 
tion.—The efforts of the class on Political Science, since the end 
of the Christmas recess, have been devoted to the investigation, 
under Professor Robinson’s direction, of the political systems 
and conditions of Egypt, Assyria, and other primitive nations 
at the dawn of the historic period, and the attempt to trace their 
respective features to the family customs from which in a far 
remoter period they were derived. This field of study has never 
been sufficiently explored, and it is hoped that new light may 
be thrown by these researches upon the origin and earliest de- 
velopment of the political societies, from which Greece and 
Rome and all modern nations have received their laws and 
institutions. 

Department of Law: Debating Club.—Parliament.—At the re- 
sumption of exercises in January two clubs were organized, of 
each of which all the students of the department are members. 
One—a debating club—meets every Tuesday afternoon for the 
discussion of mooted questions of law and training in forensic 
oratory. ‘The other—a parliament—meets every Thursday after- 
noon for the transaction of legislative business and practice in 


parliamentary law. These clubs, in connection with the regular 
moot courts, are intended to familiarize the student with the 
conduct of litigation, the statement and defense of legal propo- 


sitions, and the management of and participation in the affairs 
of deliberative assemblies. 


Classes and Courses.—During the winter session the candidates 
for the degree of Doctor of Civil Law have been pursuing their 
studies under Rev. Dr. Shahan, Lecturer on Roman Law, especial 
attention being paid to the Law of Contracts, Obligations, Status, 
and the History of Roman Law. Three of the candidates for the 
legree of Master of Laws, who selected the Corporation Courses 
as their degree course, have finished the study of Private Cor- 
porations and partially completed Municipal Corporations and 
Railroad Law. The other candidates for this degree have finished 
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their advanced studies in Real Property and are now engaged on 
special topics of Pleading, Procedure, and Estates Testate and 
Intestate. The senior candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws have been, and still are, occupied with the subjects of Con- 
tracts, Real Property, and Civil and Equitable Remedies. The 
junior candidates for the Bachelor’s degree have finished and 
been examined upon Elementary Law, and are now studying 
Real Property, Contracts, Torts, Pleading, Procedure, Criminal 
Law, and Parliamentary Law. 


Degrees Conferred.—Early in the winter session Mr. Edmund 
B. Briggs, LL.B., an attorney-at-law of twenty years’ standing, 
passed a satisfactory examination on the Equity courses (in- 
cluding Mortgages, Liens, Trusts, and Equitable Remedies) 
which he had chosen as the condition for his Master’s degree. 
Mr. James L. Kennedy, also an attorney-at-law and a member 
of the bar of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, at the same 
time sustained a rigorous examination on the General Prac- 
titioner’s Courses (including ordinary legal subjects) and was 
passed for the Bachelor’sdegree. The otherconditions required 
by the rules of the Department having been complied with, 
the degrees were formally conferred by His Eminence Cardinal 


Gibbons, Chancellor of the University, on the feast of St. 
Thomas of Aquin. 


Mr. W. L. Clark, Jr., instructor in Law.—At a meeting of the 
Senate held March 10, 1896, Mr. W. L. Clark, Jr., of Washington, 
was appointed Instructor in Law. Mr. Clark isa member of the 
Bar and is well and favorably known to the profession and to 
legal educators as the author of text-books on Criminal Law, 
Criminal Procedure, Contracts, and other topics, published for 
the use of students by the West Publishing Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn. Heis a young man of genial disposition and pleasing 
address, and as his work of instruction will lie along the lines of 
his own writings he will doubtless prove a profitable as well as 
an agreeable assistant to his students. 


Washington’s Birthday, Addresses of Prof. Robinson.—At a cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday, held by the Association of the 
Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Columbia, in Metzerott 
Hall several addresses were delivered, two of which were by 
Rev. Dr. Stafford, of St. Patrick’s Church, and by Prof. W. 
C. Robinson, Dean of the School of Social Sciences of this 
University, the subject of the former being ‘‘ Washington, First 
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in Peace,’’ and of the latter ‘‘ Washington, First in the Hearts of 
his Countrymen.’’ Prof. Robinson also addressed the Faculty 
and Students of the School of Theology at their commemora- 
tion of the same anniversary on Sunday evening, the 23d, on 
‘¢ American Citizenship as Exemplified in the Character and Life 
of Washington.”’ 


The Law Library.—Extensive Increase Through the Banigan 
Library Fund.—The distribution among the libraries of the first 
installment of Mr. Joseph Banigan’s munificent provision for the 
enlargement of the University libraries enabled the Faculty of 
the department to add to its library about two hundred and fifty 
volumes of much-needed reports and treatises. Although this 
library is now in good working condition, yet the Faculty de- 
sire to appeal to lawyers and others interested in its success for 
donations of law books. In the library of a law school scarcely 
any law book can come amiss. Old editions, duplicate copies, 
broken sets, all have their use, and for gifts of these as well as 
those of later date and more perfect condition the donors will 
receive a grateful acknowledgment. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
Theology. 


De Vera Religione, De Ecclesia Christi, De Fontibus Theologicis auctore Ad. 
Tanquerey, SS.; New York, Benziger Brothers ; Baltimore, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, 1896. 

We are glad to call attention to another work by Dr. Tan- 
querey, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. In this Synopsis of Fundamental Dogmatic The- 
ology Dr. Tanquerey treats of the True Religion, the Church of 
Christ, and the Sources of Theological Truth. After some pre- 
liminary remarks on the concept, the divisions, the excellence 
and utility of theology, he goes on to treat the True Religion, 
of religion in general, of supernatural or revealed religion, of 
the possibility and necessity of the latter, and of the criteria by 
which we may recognize it, at which point he discusses the theo- 
logical doctrine on miracles. A second chapter is devoted to 
the Christian Religion in particular; first, to the authority 
of its inspired literature, the New Testament; and, second, to 
the divine character of that religion as proved by its intrinsic 
suitability to human nature, its public and social benefits, its 
complete novelty ; further, by the extrinsic evidences of the per- 
sonal witness of Jesus, His miracles and prophecies, the won- 
derful spread of His doctrine, the constancy of His martyrs, and 
the fulfillment in Him of the Old Testament prophecies. Very 
useful and apropos are the brief expositions of Buddhism and 
Mahommedanism, short studies in comparative religion, but 
needed just now when these other world-religions are waking up 
to a certain proselytism, and meeting with unexpected favor and 
protection from a society and states that have been nourished 
on the strong, sweet sap of Christianity. 

The Church, how to find the True Church, her nature as an 
authoritative and infallible teacher, her headship and public 
signs or criteria, and her hierarchical form of government are 
the rubrics under which Dr. Tanquerey presents the usual teach- 
ing of the Church concerning herself, her aim, her constitution, 
and her relations to all other societies. 


235 
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In the third part of this volume Tradition and Scripture are 
treated as the sources of theological truth, both of them pre- 
served and interpreted in and by the Church which is ‘‘ the pil- 
lar and firmament’’ of truth, the custodian, witness, and ex- 
pounder of that doctrinal deposit which Jesus committed to her 
keeping through the changeful ages and the wavering vicissitudes 
of society and civilization. Dr. Tanquerey adds considerations 
on the uses of philosophy, the natural sciences, and profane 
history. There are also brief excursus on the Roman Episco- 
pate of St. Peter, the series of the Ecumenical Councils, the 
ecclesiastical writers of the first six centuries, and the decrees 
and canons of the Vatican Council. 

We have already expressed in the BuLietin (April, 1895, 
Pp. 325) our sincere opinion of the work of Dr. Tanquerey. He 
has a true sense that the living Church is a testimony to herself ; 
hence his consequent large use of the great bishops, priests, and 
theologians of the time. The Church of Christ is no voiceless, 
lonely sphinx, shut up in hieratic mystery and explicable only 
by a discussion of ancient texts and a piecing together of scraps 
of parchment or fragments of marble. No true theologian dis- 
dains those faint echoes of the past, for they have their use in 
the mighty judgment hall of historical theology; but he knows 
that the living tribunal of the ecclesiastical magisterium, in all 
its grades, remains forever the best witness and interpreter, and 
also the best adapter of Christian teaching to the conditions of 
human life and activity. You will find here Newman and Man- 
ning, Bossuet and Massillon, St. Thomas and Suarez, De Rossi 
and Perraud, Catholic writers of varying intelligence and pres- 
tige, it is true, but nevertheless all witnesses to the faith, and 
each with reasons, proofs, and persuasions suitable to his own 


time and the temperament or conditions of contemporary hu- 


manity. Dr. Tanquerey makes good and frequent use of non- 
Catholic writers like Mallock, Liddon, Mill, Gore, and Schaff, 
of whom his students hear daily in after life, and whose good 
and bad qualities they ought to be acquainted with if they 
would speak with the persuasion of superior knowledge to con- 
gregations that are growing in literary culture and refinement 
and are forever putting to their clergy questions, old as the 
world if you will, but made novel and piquant by some trick of 
style, or some new discovery, or some popuiar philosophy; 
hence this recognition of the modern element in theology and 
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of the actual wants of the minds with which we deal is a merit 
of the first class. We would not have our readers believe that 
Dr. Tanquerey has written a theology out of this century’s lit- 
erature alone; farfrom it. He has linked nova et vetera, and 
while in the body of his teaching he expounds the doctrine of 
the ancients, the notes pay due attention to the claims of the 
actual Church. 

Some will miss here and there a favorite author or proof; 
others will think that certain doctrines ought to be more or less 
insisted on; still others will desire another general plan. It is 
impossible to suit all minds in the making of manuals, especially 
of theological manuals, to the filling up of which so many 
elements concur, and which can be envisaged from so many 
points of view. We hope that a second edition will correct a 
too great number of typographical errors. Thus (p. 443), 
vivam et ineffabilem ought surely to read vivam et infallibilem. 
Henrich (p. 23) ought to be Kenrick, and (p. 51) Moelher ought 
to read Moehler; (p. 145) Zachn should be Zahn, we think. 
We noticed many others,—hence our insistence on the only dis- 
figurement of a valuable book. 


Evolution and Dogma, by Rev. J. A. Zahm, Ph. D.,C. S.C. Chicago, D. H 
McBride & Co., 1896. 


It is a pity that such a book should be needed; but the fact 
is, as the author tells us, that for a certain class of minds ‘‘ Evo- 


? 


lution’’ is a bugbear. Accept it or deny it; in either case one 
is sure to be wrong with somebody. Dr. Zahm proposes to 
get rid of this imaginary dilemma, by showing what Evolu- 
tion is and what it is not, how far it may go and where it 
touches the confines of dogmatic truth. His work, accordingly, 
is divided into two parts. In the first, after sketching the his- 
tory of the Evolution idea, he presents the arguments for and 
against it. He shows pretty clearly that Evolutionism is not an 
entirely new doctrine, and that the fact of Evolution is not to 
be confounded with any of the hypotheses which are advanced 
to explain it. His conclusion is that, while the process of evo- 
lution must be admitted, the ‘‘ideal theory’’ belongs to the 
future. He is neither Darwinian nor Lamarckian; he is simply 
expectant. The second part of his book might well have been 
subdivided, so as to treat Evolution first from a philosophical 
point of view, and then in its bearings upon revealed doctrine. 
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Haeckel might have been disposed of before the Vatican Council 
was cited, and in less space. However, the pages devoted to 
Monism and Agnosticism are instructive, as they show how 
quickly certain systems of philosophy appropriate scientific 
truth and give it their coloring. But most readers will turn to 
the chapters that deal with the religious aspects of Evolution, or 
rather of ‘theistic Evolution,’’ that, namely, ‘‘ which admits 
the existence of a God, and the development, under the action 
of His Providence, of the universe and all it contains.’’ The 
main difficulty is removed by the distinction between primary 
and secondary, or derivative, creation. According to St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, God created the primordial elements out 
of nothing (primary creation), and endowed them with latent 
energies to be developed in the course of time (secondary crea- 
tion). To this evolutionary process the rational soul is an 
exception, being created directly by God and infused into the 
body. These are weighty problems, and Dr. Zahm has handled 
them carefully. His anxiety is not so much to defend any par- 
ticular scientific position, as to convince Christians that the 
findings of true science cannot conflict with their cherished 
belief. His book will be helpful to a large class of readers. To 
a smaller class it will suggest the idea that the soundest Apolo- 
getics must be the scientific work of Catholics. If we had more 
men like Mivart, Pasteur, Vanbeneden, and Carnoy, the so-called 
‘‘conflict’’ would be out of the question. Theoretically, facts 
of science are common property; in reality they belong to the 
school that discovers and interprets them. There is more com- 
fort in homesteading on the scientific domain than in dis- 
puting the title of previous occupants. Anteire, non subsequt 
decet. 


Das Alter des Menschengeschlechtes nach der Heiligen Schrift, der Profan- 
geschichte und der Vorgeschichte, von Prof. Dr. P. Schanz; Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1896 pp. vii-100, 
being vol. I., No. II., of “ Biblische Studien ;”’ price 48 cents, net. 


We noticed in the last issue of the BULLETIN (January, 1896, 
vol. II., No. I., p. 129) the first number of these ‘‘ Biblical Stud- 
ies,’ a series of special researches undertaken in response to the 
earnest call of Leo XIII., and carried on by German Catholic 
professors of Bonn, Freiburg, Paderborn, Muenster, Prague, 
Breslau, and Tuebingen, under the direction of Prof. O. Barden- 
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hewer, of Munich, and with the approbation of the Archbishop 
of Freiburg. The second of these studies is entitled ‘‘ The 
Age of the Human Race.’’ Before indicating its contents it 
may be well to say that the author, Dr. Schanz, is professor in 
the Catholic theological faculty of Tuebingen, and is well known 
for his extensive work on Christian Apologetics. It may also be 
of interest to our readers to listen to the preface which the 
learned writer feels bound to indite: ‘‘ Little books need no 
long preface, indeed, need no preface whatsoever. Neverthe- 
less, the newly-awakened ‘Biblical Question’ in Catholic 
Germany demands that I define my position, all the more so as 
I have chosen for my coéperation in this work an interesting 
theme that grazes very close on fundamental principles. With- 
out anticipating the views of the editor of this series I think I 
may say that Catholic exegesis can hope for solid development 
and general esteem only by utilizing the rich treasures of mod- 
ern science in union with the inalienable legacy of its brilliant 
past. If the fathers and the scholastics did not disdain to make 
use of the truths of profane science in whatever quarter they 
found them, the Catholic theologian of the present is justified 
in bringing forth from his treasures both old and new; he is 
even conscience-bound to do so. It is true that an anti-Script- 
ural and unbelieving spirit is often visible in Biblical criticism 
and in those natural sciences which affect most closely the his- 
tory of creation; yet I find in this a fresh reason why the Cath- 
olic scholar should not rest content with mere negation, but 
strive to separate the chaff from the wheat. The great influence 
of modern science on the world’s cultured circles can no longer 
be arrested or dissipated by the mere ignoring of the fact. The 
Catholic faith, which we all maintain and defend, leaves suffi- 
cient margin for the scientific movement. The danger of ad- 
mitting too much, always existing in a period of transition and 
which all do not avoid with equal success, is scarcely greater 
than that other danger of intensifying the conflict between facts 
and science by too tenaciously holding on to the letter, when 
the Church herself permits the broader and larger view. 

‘¢T do not speak here of the discussion of scientific difficulties 
during the period of instruction. Nevertheless, when we 
remember what widespread unbelief the theological student 
must meet and deal with when he goes out into the world, there 
can scarcely be any doubt as to the course of the professor: 
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From every quarter comes to us the cry that infidel science is 
filling the minds of the multitude with doubt and denial. How 
can the effects be healed if the causes are not appreciated? The 
efforts which the clergy of France are now making to infuse new 
life into their hitherto mechanical teaching and thus to recon- 
quer their lost influence upon the educated public show clearly 
enough that instruction ought not to be out of touch with the 
ideas and the progress of the present. If I recall a pseudo- 
Augustinian commonplace it is because numerous unhappy 
events of the present make it necessary to insist that our per- 
sonal views ought not to blind us to the common purpose. It 
is in this spirit that I have written this little book. Eventhose 
who do not share all the views of the author in this broad prov- 
ince may find something that will inspire and direct him.’’ 

The origin of the first men, says Dr. Schanz, their intellec- 
tual and moral make-up, their increase and spread, the unity of 
their descendants, their division into races and language-families, 
and especially the date of their origin, or the length of their 
entire history, are questions very difficult in themselves. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the last question, in which Christian 
faith and revelation have so serious a stake, and which can be 
gravely prejudiced by the narrowness of traditional views as 
well as by the confusion of false science. Three sources of 
information are open to us,—the Bible, Profane History, and 
Pre-historic time. The Old Testament gives us some chrono- 
logical data; profane history furnishes proof of human culture 
at remote dates outside of the chosen people; the pre-historic 
time gives us evidences of human existence and activity at a 
period when the earth was first made habitable for man. 

As to the Bible, the chronologies of the ten patriarchs from 
Adam to the Flood do not agree in the three texts by which the 
Pentateuch has come down to us,—the Hebrew, the Samaritan 
and the Septuagint or Alexandrine Greek. It is possible that 
there are gaps or breaks in the patriarchal genealogies, as the 
Abbé de Broglie and Cardinal Meignan allowed, and that in the 
list of genealogies the same word may have been used for a 
people, its common ancestor, and its territory. Long ago Mel- 
chior Canus, Tirinus, and Le Quien found it necessary to make 
these or similar suppositions, which are therefore not new 
‘‘effugia’’ from the arguments of unbelieving critics. Dr. 
Schanz examines briefly but conscientiously the several attempts 
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to reconcile the grave discrepancies of the biblical chronology, 
especially the pre-diluvian, notably the system of ‘‘ artificially 


? 


constructed generations ’’ of Gutschmid, and the minor or “‘ re- 
ligious’’ year of the Abbés Chevallier and Dumax. He con- 
cludes that it is impossible to construct from the Pentateuch any 
absolutely sure calculation of the time that intervened between 
the Creation of Adam and the Deluge, seeing that the tradition 
of the Hebrew text reckons a much shorter time than the Septua- 
gint, which nevertheless has always enjoyed great authority in 
the Church, and is yet the text of the Oriental churches. From 
Adam to Christ the difference in the chronologies of these two 
texts of the Old Testament amounts to nearly 2,000 years, so 
that the age of the human race, according to them, and suppos- 
ing that there are no lacunae in their lists of generations, may 
vary from 6,000 to 8,ooo years. Nor can the variations be as- 
cribed to the faulty tradition of the texts,—they were probably 
there from the beginning, and are owing to the sources whence 
the texts drew their chronological statements. ‘‘ The sacred 
writers had no intention of furnishing an unbroken chronology, 
nor does the doctrine of inspiration demand it, since it cannot 
have been the intention of the inspiring Spirit to make revela- 
tions in matters which had little or nothing to do with the re- 
ligious life’’ (Cf. Schaefer, ‘‘ Die biblische Chronologie,’’ Muen- 
ster, 1879; Lederer, ‘‘ Die biblische Zeitrechnung,’’ Speier, 1888; 


Schanz, ‘‘Zur Lehre von der Inspiration,’’ in the Zheologtsche 
Quartalschrift, 1895, Pp. 177, 8qq-)- 

As to the evidence of profane history, the traditions of the 
Indo-Germans, the history of the Chinese peoples, and espe- 
cially the Assyrian and Egyptian histories, now based on a multi- 
tude of monuments, show that a fine culture and advanced human 
development existed at least four thousand years B. C., and were 
naturally the result of a long evolution in the domains of lan- 
guage, religion, science, and art. How far back must we go to 
find the first appearance of man on the earth? According to 
the Abbé Moigno and the Abbé Vigouroux, the Scripture offers 
no fatal limit, and so far the data of science, especially of his- 
torical science, do not justify the extremely great antiquity that 
some writers delight in asserting. ‘‘ Establish,’’ says the latter, 
‘‘the age of man and of the ancient peoples on good arguments, 
and the Bible will be found not to oppose these results. The 


genealogies of Genesis are probably imperfect, and can, there- 
Tou 
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fore, not be looked on as the basis of a sound chronology. The 
Scriptures had as little intention of enlightening us about the 
age of heaven and earth as about the age of mankind.’’ Very 
interesting and instructive are the pages of Dr. Schanz in which 
he sums up the results of geological and archeological research 
as far as they demonstrate the presence and activity of man on 
this earth at some very remote period. Here he is the skilful 
apologist who is not handling his weapons forthe firsttime. The 
results of his very useful study he describes in the following 
words: 

‘1. The Holy Scriptures give and intended to give no per- 
fect chronology. Their individual details of chronology are 
imperfect and incomplete, so that no sure figures can be drawn 
fromthem. ‘The three texts which contain the Pentateuch, differ 
greatly on this point from one another. It is probable that the 
Septuagint elevated the figures, possible that the Samaritan in- 
tended to bring about a due reconciliation between the different 
statements of the Hebrew, though even this is not free from 
objections. Since the Church has always allowed the use both 
of the original text and of the Septuagint, and has decided for 
neither, the exegete may choose for the beginning of. mankind 
from four to six thousand years before Christ, and if necessary, 
may go beyond the latter figure. 

‘2. Ancient history, notably that of Egypt, Assyria and Chal- 
daea, shows us a very high civilization some four thousand years 
before Christ. Its existence postulates a lengthy period of 
growth, i. e., the pre-Christian civilization covers a period of at 
least four or six thousand years. And since this civilization was 
not overthrown by the Deluge, but was continued through the 
sons of Noah, its widespread existence in the Orient at the postu- 
lated time may be reconciled with the Deluge by an earlier 
dating of the latter. In any case some six or eight thousand 
years are requisite from this point of view. 

-¢3. The results of pre-historic science are uncertain and arbi- 
trary as yet, nevertheless the general opinion of specialists can- 
not be easily set aside when they maintain that a great number 
of centuries must have intervened before humanity, already 
widespread and divided into races, arose from the inferior or 
degraded condition of the paleolithic period to the highest 
calture. 

‘¢4. Since the question of the age of mankind does not affect 
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the inspiration of Holy Scripture, or the infallibility of the 
Church, the Catholic exegete may accept the results of science 
as far as they appear based on good arguments. A contradiction 
there might be, not between science and faith, but between true 
science and a faulty interpretation of the Bible.’’ 


‘“‘“Nehemias and Esdras,’”’ by A. Van Hoonacker, H. Engelke, Gand and 

Leipzig, 1895, pp. 90. 

It is always a pleasure to read anything from the pen of Dr. 
Van Hoonncker, as all his works are characterized by origi- 
nality, thoroughness, and painstaking research. He is well 
equipped for his work and is acquainted with the methods of 
modern biblical critics, some of whom, especially A. Kuenen, he 
has more than once driven from the field. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain may well be congratulated on having him 
on her staff of professors. 

According to the tradition of the Jews, Esdras was the 
restorer of the Aaronic ritual, of public worship, and of the 
whole sacrificial system of the law, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity. He is represented as the second 
Moses who republished, if he did not rewrite, the Pentateuch. 
Several of the early Fathers and many recent theologians have 
been induced by this Jewish tradition to adopt the same opinion 
and to exaggerate beyond measure the role played by Esdras in 
the restoration of the Jewish commonwealth. Advanced critics 
have taken advantage of this exaggerated importance of Esdras, 
to fix upon him the composition of the ‘‘ Priestly Code,’’? which 
forms a large portion of the Pentateuch as we now have it. 

Dr. Van Hoonacker proves that, not Esdras, but Nehemias is 
the hero of that epoch, the builder of the walls, the restorer of 
public worship, and the real founder of the subsequent Jewish 
commonwealth. He was the strong, unflinching, uncom- 
promising leader of the people; Esdras is merely one of his 
many very pliant and very obedient instruments forgood. Solong 
as the former lived, Esdras was the scribe, the priest, the reader, 
the interpreter of the law, but not the writer, not the legislator. 

In our Bibles the book of Esdras comes first in order, Nehe- 
mias second. Many have thought that thetwo men, whose history 
they contain, must have lived in the same order, and that Esdras 
was the first, not only in time, but alsoinimportance. Dr. Van 
Hoonacker reverses this order, and contends that Nehemias 
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took charge in the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
and that, only after his death or retirement, Esdras succeeded 
him in the seventh year of Artaxerxes II. It is Nehemias who 
finds everything in disorder ; who takes three days to study the 
situation ; who goes around the city, inside and outside, at night, 
accompanied by only a few trusty men; who assigns to each 
group of inhabitants their share of the work of reconstruction ; 
who took the first steps towards preventing mixed marriages for 
the future ; who had the priests read the law in public tothe people; 
who renewed the covenant with God; who induced the people 
to confess their sins; and who makes them promise to observe 
the law, and to sign anew covenant with their God. Nehemias 
heads the list, and Esdras appears nowhere on it. He is here 
mentioned for the first time at the reading of the law. All this 
makes it evident that Nehemias was the first leader on the spot 
since the time of Zorobabel. At his arrival Nehemias finds all 
in chaos, and the people humiliated by their neighbors. He 
rebuilds the walls of Jerusalem and makes it the stronghold of 
the nation. Esdras comes on later. On one occasion, while 
waiting for the people to assemble, he remains in the chamber of 
the High Priest Johanan, who was the grandson of Eliaschib, 
who was the High Priest at the time of Nehemias. 

We should judge of the réle of these two men by the Bible, 
‘where alone is contained all the information we possess about 
them, and not by the Talmud, which was written 600 or 800 
years after the books of Nehemias and Esdras. Even so, the 
part played by Esdras is in every way worthy of a great and 
good man, and so important that it needs not to be exaggerated 
by the fabrications of the Rabbins and of later apocryphal 
writings. 


Lyra Hieratica. London: Burns & Oates. New York: Benziger Bros., 1896. 

‘‘Lyra Hieratica’’ is a volume of poems brought together 
from various sources. In this selection the editor, Rev. T. C. 
Bridget, of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, has 
displayed a keen appreciation of what is suitable to the purpose, 
announced in the preface by printing only such as are recom- 
mended by their inherent, excellence or peculiar applicability. 
To make a collection of poetry that would meet the divergent 
tastes and needs of priests, ecclesiastical students, and laymen 
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is no easy task. For the most part the compilation follows out 
the intent of the editor. And this intention is to open to the 
laity the holiness and influence of priestly life, to impress stu- 
dents with the sacredness of their vocation, to invigorate their 
zest for study and good deeds, to become to the priest himself a 
constant companion, offering food for meditation upon his in- 
estimable privileges, and under a pleasing form telling the story 
of his own and of other priests’ lives. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the third, 
‘« Phases of Priestly Life,’’ isthe best. Both the greater warmth 
of the subject in comparison with the others, and the poets from 
whom the excerpts are chiefly made account for its excellence. 
Aubrey De Vere, Fr. Faber, Dante, Chaucer, Longfellow, Milton, 
Adelaide Proctor and John Banim make up the illustrious con- 
tributors. In this part we read the story of the ordinary priest’s 
daily life and catch its beauty and sweetness. ‘To our mind the 
most effective selection in the whole book is Banim’s ‘‘ Soggarth 
Aroon,’’ in which the poor Irish peasant testifies his simple 
affection and gratitude for the kind-hearted priest, his best friend. 
Let any one of the three classes for whom the book is intended 
learn in these lines the lesson of perfect charity: 


Who, in the winter’s night, Soggarth Aroon, 
When the cold blast did bite, Soggarth Aroon, 
Come to my cabin door, 
And on my earthen floor 
Knelt by me, sick and poor? Soggarth Aroon. 


Who, as friend only met, Soggarth Aroon, 
Never did flout me yet, Soggarth Aroon; 
And, when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him? Soggarth Aroon. 


Some of the verses in this volume appear for the first time in 
print. Probably among these are several noticeably inferior 
ones, which, notwithstanding that they serve the editor’s pur- 
pose, might have been left out. The editor himself has con- 
tributed largely and moderately well. What strikes one most in 
his verse is a burning zeal and a high conception of his office. 
‘‘A Priest’s Answer’’ is one of the best of his efforts, and the 
following, taken from it, contains a perfect profession of con- 
duct for his brethren: 
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A priest I am, the lowest and the least, 

Yet I will love Thee, Christ, my royal Priest; 
With all my priestly soul I’ll honor Thee, 

For Thou hast stamped Thy priestly mark on me. 

Altogether the work has been well done. With the editor, 
we believe that these sweet songs and poems will prove more 
efficacious than a didactic poem or prose treatise upon the sub- 
ject. 


Philosophy. 


Philosophiae Theoreticae Institutiones secundum doctrinum Aristotelis et 

8. Thomae Aquinatis. Second edition, 2 vols.,in octavo. Rome, Libreria 

di Propaganda Fide, 1896. 

The second edition of Mgr. Lorenzelli’s philosophy which 
has just been published, is a credit to the distinguished inter- 
nuncio at the Hague and the former fellow-professor of His 
Eminence Cardinal Satolli in the Propaganda. ‘There are many 
reasons which bespeak for it careful consideration. In the first 
‘ place, it is an unbiased exposition of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
and not an after-thought which strains the great Dominican’s 
text to one’s own shade of meaning. It is a study of the words 
themselves which St. Thomas wrote, and nothing is warped from 
the context, but everything viewed according to the received 
principles of hermeneutics, This is all the more pleasing, as 
there is scarcely a philosophical aberration nowadays that does 
not in some wise endeavor to make St. Thomas the head and 
heart of its significancy. In the second place, Mgr. Lorenzelli 
has realized a point that seems to have escaped so many, that 
the Summa Theologica is not the only work of St. Thomas. 
The commentaries which the Angelic Doctor wrote with more 
direct relevancy to philosophic matters are as so many undis- 
covered manuscripts to a large number of writers. Furthermore, 
it is hardly a debatable point that between the apparently oppe- 
site views which the Angel of the Schools at times professes, the 


Summa must be the final court of appeals, as it represents the 
more solid views of his maturity and levels many opinions which 
in his earlier years and according to the lights he then had, he 
enthusiasticallyentertained. Where the Summa is silent, let his 
other works speak. When both speak, as it were, together, the 
Summa alone must be recognized as having the right to close 
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the discussion. For, as the phrase runs, in it St. Thomas rises 
superior to his former self (se/pso maior) and rejects his earlier 
position as insecure. 

The foregoing remarks pertain to the interpretation of St. 
Thomas, and will serve to keep one from being hoodwinked by 
the perplexity of so many counter views. A few remarks as to 
the doctrine expounded in these pages. Under the head of 
Logic, he speaks of the criterion of truth at some length and 
assumes a position not generally held, but which commends it- 
self at once as a keener ultimate analysis than the usual one of 
objective evidence. The statement of his thesis is itself pun- 
gent, and opens up a clear perspective. ‘‘ Since evidence is the 
ultimate term which the intellect strives to reach in scientific 
knowledge, the evidence of any proposition is not rightly put 
forward as the criterion of its truth.’’ In this position he is 
supported by Cardinals Battiglini and Pecci, especially the 
latter, who has devoted some time to the consideration of this 
problem. 

In metaphysics we are pleased to note that he holds the real 
distinction between ‘‘ nature and supposition,’’ and supports his 
view with cogent interpretative references to the Summa. As 
to the famous question of the ‘‘ middle science’’ (sctentia media), 
he holds that the division St. Thomas made of ‘‘ the science of 
simple intelligence and the science of vision’’ is complete and 
not needful of any intermediate member; nay, exclusive of such. 
In extenuation, however, he adds in a footnote which appears 
only in this edition, that ‘‘if by middle science is understood 
nothing else than the divine knowledge of future conditionates, 
there is nothing inadmissible in it.’’ In this he follows the stand 
taken by Satolli, Pecci, Binsecker and others. The admission 
of a third member in the divine science can find due apology 
only in the direct disproof of the completeness of St. Thomas’ 
division. 

These are only a few selections from Mgr. Lorenzelli’s theo- 
retical philosophy. The only drawback in this, as in the pre- 
vious editions, is that some modern opinions are refuted 
throughout from pure theoretical standpoints with no direct en- 
trance into the heart of the subject from the adversary’s own 
point of view, which, we take it, isan indispensable mode of 
procedure in the age in which we live. However, these two 
volumes present a consistency in theoretic doctrine and afford 
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air-minded students a grasp on the real Thomistic system which 
they will search for in vain amongst many other philosophic 
writers. 


L’idee par l’ Abbé C. Piat, professeur 4 1’ Institut Catholique de Paris. 1 vol. 

Paris, Poussielgue, 1895. 

This interesting contribution to neo-thomistic thought is 
timely and pleasing. The distinguished author attacks his sub- 
ject from the very first lines of his preface, and almost before 
the reader is aware plunges into the depths of the problem of 
epistemology. 

He frankly asks himself four questions, and answers them 
with an unmistakable clearness in some 350 subsequent pages. 
1° What is the relation of ideas to consciousness? Above and 
beyond the purely subjective is there not some stray beam of 
objectivity discernible? 2° What is the relation of an idea to 
those three distinguishing traits of abstract, universal and neces- 
sary, which make it a thing apart from the images of sense? 
Whence come they? Where do they belong? In other words, 
are they housed in consciousness itself or exclusively attached 
to ideas? 3° What kinship have ideas with the empirical phe- 
nomena? Are they a passive mental residue or the product of 
the soul’s activity? 4° What is the relation between knowing 
and being? Are they so merged each in the other’s self as to be 
completely and inseparably identical ? 

The answer to the first question may be skeletonized in seven 
conclusions. 1° Consciousness seizes phenomena as so many 
absolutes. An object of direct consciousness does not change 
into something else by the intervention of indirect conscious- 
ness. And if the object of thought remains radically the same, 
if the term of thought does not change under the differing lights 
thrown on it by consciousness, direct and indirect, thought itself 
cannot change but in ¢vfensity. For, assuredly, the same object 
must needs produce the same thought in correspondence with it. 
2° Phenomena are the living acts of soul and, in consequence, 
one’s knowledge of himself is measured by his acts. 3° What- 
ever consciousness brings to light in an idea may be affirmed of 
the idea itself, for consciousness does not change an idea on the 


core of mere intervention. 4° Consciousness is distinguish- 
able from ideas because of its capacity to measure their intensity 
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and duration, and has in consequence an activity peculiarly its 
own. 5° Consciousness, not ideas, constitutes personality. 
The inference, therefore, that reason must be impersonal because 
truth is one, falls to the ground for Jack of interest. 6° Ideas 
viewed as representations are hyperorganic; they are not mere 
movement, nerve-vibrations, or undulations of cerebral mole- 
cules, but modifications of soul. 7° The thinking subject is in- 
divisible with an indivisibility not explainable by an intimate 
association of material particles. For, although the road from 
unity to multiplicity is inferentially traffickable, the other end 
is barred. Simplicity precedes composition and produces it. 
Hence it is that the fusion of consciousness is an unscientific 
myth, 

The second question receives alike its due meed of consid- 
eration. Abstractness, universality, and necessity belong to 
ideas, and are not forms of thought arbitrarily imposed or spun 
out into a triple web by consciousness, but aspects of concrete 
realities which rational thought has stripped bare of particular, 
limiting, and individualizing conditions. They are a trinity of 
characters into which all reality is finally analyzed when passed 
through the human intellect as through a prism. Abstractness 
is a result of mental activity which grasps reality in a higher 
way than sense, and understands it according to its own peculiar 
nature. Universality is a like result of the mind’s mode of 
operation and flows from the very essence of ideas themselves. 
Is it not of the essence of the circle to be universal—unlimited 
as to particular realizations? Necessity is a corollary of uni- 
versality and is a direct result of the mind’s penetration into 
the connections, logical and real, which bind together the hier- 
archies of things. 

In answer to the third question the author proves that these 
characters of universality and the like, as well as ideas them- 
selves, come from empirical phenomena, and are not freaks of 
the mind’s creation. He exposes at length the disentangling 
process which the mind pursues in obtaining objects fitted for its 
own sphere, a process known to St. Thomas and the schools under 
the name of ‘‘ illuminatio phantasmatis.’’ The chapter devoted 
to this consideration is a successful attempt to put old wine in 
new bottles without the usual accompaniment of breakage. 

His fourth and last question is a forceful exposition of the 
Thomistic theory of being and its all-important relations to 
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knowledge. Idea is neither adequate nor essential to being, and 
hence the idealistic principle is but the groundstone of other 
though subsequent paradoxes. Being is the basis of idea and 
not idea of being, as Hegel contended. The great delusion of 
philosophers has been the confusion of subjective with real 
extra-conscious being, and the author devotes much space and 
time to the eradication of any such notion. ‘‘ Knowledge does 
attain unto the absolute and is not a bundle of relativities,’’ is 
the author’s conclusion from the admitted facts of physiology, 
psychology, and the sciences in general, as well as from the 
principles of soundest metaphysics. 

This work is in the right direction. It is clear and straight- 
forward. The value of counter views is carefully weighed before 
his own conclusions are definitely drawn. His portrayal of the 
differing modern systems touching this point is thoroughly fair- 
minded, and we doubt if they lose any of their native strength 
in his pages. Furthermore, the happy faculty the author has of 
rejuvenating old truths in form and expression is one to be imi- 
tated. Under his flowing pen St. Thomas is not made to speak 
in a language none may nowadays comprehend, but in the scien- 
tific phraseology through which the modern world speaks and 
writes. To those inclined to look upon St. Thomas as an old- 
time writer whose influence has long since been moribund or 
who know nothing of scholasticism but the opprobrium attach- 
ing to the name, this work of Professor Piat is a most effectual 
illuminant and a striking example of the vitality inherent in the 
principles of the Angel of the Schools. 





Art and Travel. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, by Ernest Arthur Gardner. Macmillan 

and Co., London and New York, 1896. 

Mr. Gardner’s world-wide reputation naturally causes us to 
expect a model work from him when he assumes the task of 
writing a handbook onsculptute. The present work satisfies our 
expectations. Knowledge of Greek sculpture may be acquired 
partly in libraries and partly in museums. Both sources of in- 
formation must be well exploited if we wish to arrive at the best 
results. 

In ancient times theoretical works on sculpture were quite 
numerous. There was the ‘‘ Kanon”’ of Polykleitos, and Euphra- 
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nor’s treatise on coloring and proportion, the historical treatise 
in which Doris of Samos wrote concerning the most celebrated 
artists, and the five volumes of Pasiteles on the most famous 
works of art in the world. But all of these treatises unfortu- 
nately are lost. Thanks, however, to the compiler Pliny, many 
valuable statements taken from the writings of these specialists 
are to be found in his Historia Naturalis. Still it perhaps 
wounds the pride of sculptors to learn that Pliny treated of them 
and their art under the heading of ‘‘ mineralogy.’’ Another 
rich mine of information is Pausanias, who in the reign of Had- 
rian visited all of the important places in Greece, and jotted 
down in brief but quite correct notes descriptions and lists of 
what he saw. His notes are still extant, and fill three duode- 
cimo volumes, 

Archeology comes to our assistance not only by continually 
presenting to us ancient works of art in marble or bronze or 
other material, either in the original from the old master-hands, 
or in ancient replicas of variable accuracy, but also by finding 
numbers of inscriptions, such for instance as have been collected 
by Loewy in his “‘ Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer,’’ and which 
assist us in discovering the number and character of the works 
of various sculptors, together with the approximate date at 
which they were made, and the locality where the works were 
erected. Again archzology in general offers us coins and gems 
and pottery and other minor works of art which often contain in 
miniature reproductions of pieces of popular sculpture. 

But the monuments themselves, the statues and reliefs, that 
still exist, —and every museum in Europe is full of them—tell 
the history of ancient sculpture more reliably and more attrac- 
tively than would even the history of Pasiteles, if we had it. 
In art museums, however, excepting the Berlin museum of casts 
and the superb collection of originals in the National Museum 
at Athens, little attempt, if any, has as yet been made to arrange 
the monuments of Greek antiquity in any systematic order. 
This lack of correct historic grouping greatly lessens the useful- 
ness of such grand collections as those of the Vatican or the 
Louvre ; but to have read Gardner’s handbook beforehand will 
be the opening of new kingdoms of thought even to the tourists 
that sprint through all Europe in three months,—although it 
must immediately be added that the book is intended not for 
them but for the young collegian or university student who is 
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engaged in the real study of the art of Greece. But art is in 
many respects like religion. To speak more correctly, it is one 
of the outward expressions of religion. And just as religion 
itself has an absorbing interest for all mankind, so does art pos- 
sess attractions for us all. 

In the history of human progress it is not always the most 
perfect results that are the most interesting or the most instruc- 
tive. Thus, in the history of sculpture the rudest xoanon may 
under certain respects be more important than the Marsyas of 
Myron. The present volume traces for us the history of Greek 
art from its first rude but life-germed beginnings up to its highest 
glory in the days of Pheidias. A second volume will soon follow, 
leading us from that high preéminence of artistic greatness where, 
surrounded by his noble rivals and worthy pupils, stands the 
maker of the Olympian Zeus and the Athena Parthenos, down 
along the path of gradual but irregular decline to the beginnings 
of another period of excellence, to the first stages of Byzantine 
art. 

A perusal of this book will convince us, if we ever doubted 
it, that art is, at all times and in all of its stages, conventional. 
The noblest artist feels that visible nature, though even ineffably 
sublime, is not an adequate picture of the ideas of eternal beauty 
which he contemplates in his soul. He strives to carve into the 
Parian block forms more beautiful than those ever beheld by any 
mortal eye, and to congeal therein a crystal inspiration that 
gleamed down to him from the very eye of God. This he cannot 
do without resorting tosymbolism; and symbolism is convention- 
ality. Just as figurative language is less perfect than is straight- 
forward speech, but yet is capable of arousing thoughts that are 
beyond the reach of the latter, so also conventionality, though 
an imperfection in itself, is in art often able to show us almost 
which way to look for heaven’s unmoulded beauty. 


Wanderfahrten und Wallfahrten im Orient; by Dr. Paul Keppler; 2nd 
edition ; Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1895, 
pp. 515. 


This extremely beautiful volume, with its rog illustrations,” 
plans, and charts, executed in the best style of modern art, is 
the outcome of a tour through the Orient by the author and the 
publisher. Dr. Keppler, who has spent many years in teaching 
New Testament Exegesis at the University of Tuebingen and 
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who, though young, has already published numerous works, is 
admirably fitted to write such a book. He is one of the fore- 
most among the professors of Catholic Germany, and Freiburg 
in Baden now rejoices in having recently secured him for her 
university staff. 

This work te!ls us how Dr. Keppler and his publisher visited 
Egypt, the land of the Pharoahs, scented the air of the desert, 
skirted along the coast of Syria and Asia Minor, lingered along 
among the monuments of Greece, and terminated their tour in 
Constantinople. This is the course usually followed every year 
by crowds of tourists, but with this important difference, that in 
this case, the journey is described by a man who is alive to the 
beauties of nature, who is master of a captivating style, and is 
prepared for the work by years of study devoted to the New 
Testament and to the history of Bible lands. 

Palestine, where the ‘‘Word was made Flesh and dwelt 
amongst us’’, must ever remain an object of interest to both 
Christians and non-Christians. It is the cradle of Christianity, 
it is the central point around which turns the history of the 
world, it is the theatre of the great work of Redemption of the 
human race. Crumbling walls, prostrate columns, broken aque- 
ducts, dried-up reservoirs, and cities in ruins, tell us of a 
glorious past and of a wretched present; while the persistent 
presence of the unspeakable Turk and the equally persistent dis- 
cords of Christian nations seem to forebode an almost hopeless 


future. 
At the same time the author, though keenly alive to the actual 


condition of the country, prefers to look upon it in the light of 
its once glorious past, and sketches in soft and delicate colors 
the most interesting scenes in the life of our Lord, and some- 
times startles the reader by the unexpected light which his 
remarks about objects around him throw on so many passages of 
the Gospels. He shows how lessons can be taught at every turn 
in the road, and he is the learned and classical dragoman whose 
duty it is to explain the hidden meaning of it all. He gathers 
illustrations of the Sacred Writings from the hills and valleys 
and mountains, from the lakes and plains and uplands, from the 
soil and skies and the setting sun. He makes the birds of the 
air sing canticles and allegories, the fig trees speak parables, 
and the lilies of the valley, clothed in more than Solomonic 
splendor, recall the beautiful moral lessons taught once by the 
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‘“‘Word made Flesh,’’ as He moved over the same country and 
made use of the same objects to give point to the same teaching. 

Of the many works on travel through the Orient some are 
merely or chiefly edifying in character, some are merely histori- 


cal, some topographical, some give only the subjective reflection 


and personal musings that occur to the writer during the course 
of his rambles in Bible lands. Some address only the reason, 
some the will, some the imagination, some the devotional in- 
stinct, while others are written from a skeptical and hyper- 
critical standpoint or in so credulous a spirit as barely to escape 
the imputation of superstition. 

But the writer of the present volume has united in his work, 
to an extent not easily attainable, all the good qualities that we 
have a right to expect from a man who is at the same time a poet 
by nature and an exegete by profession. Hence, whether he 
describes the tombs, the temples, or the pyramids of Egypt, the 
ocean-like waste of the desert, the phosphorescence of the blue 
Mediterranean, the architectural beauties of a Greek temple, 
the scenery and Oriental costumes of Palestine, all is tastefully 
and elegantly depicted and is made naturally to impress some 
eternal truth on the mind of the reader or to illustrate some 
scene in the life of our Lord as described in the Gospel. 

As might be expected, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Jordan, 
Nazareth, Mt. Thabor, Mt. Hermon, Lebanon and the Sea of 
Galilee, are the principal points of interest, the descriptions 
of which are full of instructive historical and exegetical interest 
and of pleasing, elevating thoughts. Such a work is well suited 
to the needs of the scholar on account of the solid substructure 
of scientific materials underlying all its parts, and to the needs 
of the Christian family, for the same reason and for the edifica- 
tion it will surely afford. The student will profit by the fearless 
yet judicious tone with which the author meets the sneers of 
those skeptical writers ‘‘ who are satisfied with any argument 
that helps on a thesis directed against Christianity or the Church 
and are satisfied with none that helps either.’’ 
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An Introduction to Chemical Crystallography, by Andreas Fock, Ph.D. 
Translated and edited by Wm. J. Pope, with a Preface by N. Story- 
Maskelyne. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1896. 

‘«One of the most important problems of science relates to the 
origin and growth of crystals and the empirical laws which 
govern crystallization. The importance of the question is only 
second in magnitude to that of the beginning and development 
of living organisms, and yet but little attention has been hith- 
erto paid to it.’’ 

Why this question is so important and what little is known is 
exceptionally well told in this little volume of r90 pages, the 
ninth chapter of which begins with the foregoing quotation. 
The book is a very readable one, although it treats of some of 
the most difficult discussions in theoretical chemistry. It has 
improved, moreover, in the hands of the translator-editor. As 
the Oxford professor of mineralogy has pointed out in his pre- 
face, the charm of the book is owing largely to the plan of 
devoting each chapter to the special consideration of one idea. 
The historical development of the subject, although concise, is 
quite completely and interestingly given. The recent great 
advance in our knowledge of the constitution of the liquid state 
is due in greatest measure to Van’t Hoff’s generalizations of the 
gas laws for (dilute) solutions, and the interpretation of the 
equilibria phenomena in terms of the Willard Gibb’s phase rule. 
And the most promising step towards a working hypothesis of 
the constitution of the solid state is the extension of these ideas 
by Van’t Hoff in his conception of solid solutions, already bear- 
ing fruit in the brilliant experimental researches of Rooseboom 
and others. For an understanding of this work, a knowledge of 
crystallography and its present relations to chemistry and 
molecular physics is essential, and is what our author tries to give 
us, although there is no attempt to usurp the place of the larger 
special treatises, such as Lehmann’s. Incidentally, many prac- 
tical points of special interest are discussed, such as the identi- 
fication of compounds by their physical or crystallographic 
properties, fast assuming importance, as our confidence in the 
‘* all sufficiency ’’ of melting-point determinations wanes. The 
entire book, including the preface by Professor Story-Maske- 
lyne, is very suggestive, and will probably appeal to others 
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interested in the future development of science, as well as thoes 
for whom it was more especially prepared. Full references to 
the literature are given and the book is well indexed. 








History. 





Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, von Alois Knoepftler, auf Grund der 
Academischen Vorlesungen von Dr. Karl Joseph von Hefele, Bischof von 
Rottenburg. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau ; B. Herder: St. Louis, Mo., i 
1895 ; pp. xxi, 748. Price, $3.00. a 






















Professor Knoepfler, of Munich, contributes his manual to 
the long list of similar text-books. He tells us that the basis of 
his lectures on Church History was the course taught by his 

¢ master Hefele, and that the notes of that course are incorpo- 
rated in the present volume. We have here, therefore, much of 
the teaching and the spirit of the great historian of the councils, 
the erudite theologian and patrologist, who contributed so much 
to form an entire generation of the German priesthood in the 
quiet academical town by the lovely Neckar, where his memory 
yet hovers and influences the ambitions and the methods of the 
men whom he trained. 

The work is divided into the usual three epochs—Antiquity, 
Middle Ages, and Modern Times—to each of which are devoted, 
respectively, 185, 278, and 277 pages. Each of these epochs is 
in turn divided into periods, within which the external and in- 
ternal history of the Church is succinctly treated, but with so 
much good order and luminous disposition of the vast material 
that scarcely a detail of importance for a young theologian or 
the general reader is left out. The history of heresy is particu- 
larly well done, as might be expected from one of the school of 
Hefele, and the history of Christian literature and manners is 
given alarge space. Original authorities and modern literature 
are cited with such fulness as is beseeming to a one-volume 
manual. Chronological tables and a lengthy index close the 
volume, which also contains a list of the abbreviations used in 











notes for the purpose of gaining space. 

We could have wished a larger treatment of the history of 
the Catholic Church in America than is given in this manual,— 
only a few lines on pages 307, 593-94, and 689 being granted to 
the ecclesiastical vicissitudes of millions of mankind during 
several centuries in the New World. No doubt Dr. Knoepfler 
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would have liked to treat more fully this important part of 
Church history, if the circumstance of space would permit it. 
But we fear that such brevity of notice tends to diminish the 
relative importance of the Church in America, and hope that 
future writers of manuals of Church history will grant to us, our 
trials and struggles and glories, that suitable consideration which 
belongs to so fair a portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 





Grundlinien der Patrologie, von P. Bernhard Schmid, 0.8. B. 4th edition, 
Herder, Freiburg im Briesgau ; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1895; pp. 282. 
Price, 60 cents. 

We can recommend to beginners in the science of patrology, 
or literary history of early Christianity, this little manual. It 
consists of two parts, in the first of which the concept of the 
science, and the authority of the fathers in general, the notion 
of patristic criticism and the right use of the patristic litera- 
ture, as well as the helps thereto, are treated briefly but cor- 
rectly and sufficiently. In the second part the early Christian 
literature is divided into four epochs—the Apostolic Fathers; the 
fathers and writers from A. D. 150 to A. D. 325; the Christian 
writings from A. D. 325 to A. D. 461, and, finally, from A. D. 461 
to A. D. 700. 

More could not be put in so few pages, and no author of im- 
portance has been omitted, though only the outlines of his life- 
history and works could be given where the space is so limited, 
and the main idea is to introduce the science into all seminaries 
of theology and schools of ecclesiastical learning. 





Geschichte des Breviers, Versuch einer quellenmaessigen Darstellung der 
Entwicklung des altkirchlichen und des roemischen Officiums bis auf 
unsere Tage, von P. Suitbert Baeumer, Benediktiner der Beuroner Con- 
gregation, Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau; B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 
1895, pp. xx. — 637 ; price $2.65. 

If this book has been lying on our table longer than was 
proper, it is because we intended to make it the subject of a 
lengthy review in which the outlines of the history of the 
Breviary would be so drawn that its growth and use would be 
plain to every one, and the narrative serve as a source at once 
of edification and information. After the Sacred Books the 
Church cherishes her liturgical books—the Missal, the Pontifi- 
cal, the Music-books, the Ritual, the Martyrology, and last, but 


not least, the Breviary. They are the accepta et expensa of her 
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long spiritual life; they contain the deposit of her own 
teaching and interpretation. Across their pages moves the 
solemn procession of life as the Church views it, with all its 
high duties and grave responsibilities, all its cruel deceptions 
and pitfalls, all its glimpses of eternity and its struggles thither- 
ward. These books are at once her formularies of prayer and 
her codes of conduct and of law. In them the Holy Spirit has 
left a special impress of grace, and dignity, and authority; and 
no religious society ever produced or preserved a great litera- 
ture of prayer so pure and moral in tone, so elevated in senti- 
ment, so rich in spiritual experience, and so saturated with the 
love and the faith, the joys and the woes of countless genera- 
tions in Christ, so replete with the mystical solemnity of a wor- 
ship that never ends, of a divine communion that is incessant. 
In itself the Latin Breviary is one of the most astonishing of 
literary creations. Its substance or ossatura, so to speak, is the 
Psalter of David, and for centuries it was scarcely more than 
the organized recitations of the Psalmist’s communings with the 
Lord. But even then it was the public prayer of the Church, 
and in ages it grew as she did, circumdata varietate, until to the 
voice of David were allied other inspired voices of prophets and 
evangelists and apostles, and in time the voice of the Church 
herself in prayers of exquisite feeling, inimitable elegance, con- 
cision, and profundity ; voices, too, of the martyr from his rack 
and the confessor from his dungeon, the virgin from her cell, 
and the hermit from his desert; voices of the East and of the 
West, from every rank and condition and epoch of mankind, 
until it seems like the mighty music of some vast organ that 
reaches from earth to sky and binds heaven and earth in one 
great flood of harmony. 

The work of Fr. Baeumer, unhappily deceased, follows the 
formation of the Breviary through the patristic, the medizval, 
and the modern time. In the first period we see the life-germ 
of the Breviary in the ecclesiastical flor, or set times for prayer 
during the day. Feasts and fasts soon appear, and their influ- 
ence in the first three centuries is made evident. Other chapters 
treat of the post-Nicene period, and the ecclesiastical chant of 
the ancients, of the canonical hours in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and of the share of the Western Monks in the evolution 
of the office. 

The Middle Ages, from Gregory the Great to the Council of 
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Trent, are the most remarkable period in the history of the 
Breviary. Fr. Baeumer discusses at length the share of St. 
Gregory in the making of the office, the influence of the Bene- 
dictines and the history of the institution in England and 
France. Next follows the internal development of the office, 
the order of the hours, the psalms, hymns, and lessons, the im- 
portant modifications of the Carlovingian period, the recon- 
struction under Gregory VII. and his successors, the additions 
and changes of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centu- 
ries, down to the famous Breviarium Sanctae Crucis or Breviary 
of Cardinal Quignonez, constructed by order of Clement VII., 
and whose history makes one of the most interesting pages of 
this book. 

Reform of the Breviary was long an object of ecclesiastical 
activity. Murmurs of dissatisfaction are heard as early as the 
end of the thirteenth century in the Chronicle of good Fra 
Salimbene, and cease not thereafter. In the sixteenth century 
we have the labors of the Theatines, the work of the Council of 
Trent, that of the commission established by Pius IV. and Pius 
V., ending in the Breviartum Pianum (1568). Gregory XIII., 
Sixtus V., Gregory XIV., Urban VIII. have each had a con- 
siderable share in the creation of the Breviary as it is. Author- 
ized and unauthorized reforms have been planned again and 
again during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Bene- 
dict XIV. intended to carry out the work of reformation to a 
finish, but his death interrupted the movement. Under Pius 
IX. a commission was established to examine the question of 
the necessity of a reform of the Breviary. Petitions in the same 
sense were offered tc the Vatican Council by bishops of Italy, 
France, Germany, and Canada. In these petitions the bishops 
refer to the reform of certain lessons of the second nocturn, of 
some hymns, the distribution of the psalms, the frequent trans- 
ference of offices of the Saints, the choice of the commemorated 
Saints, and, above all, the length of the Sunday and ferial offices 
as too great for our modern clergy. These and other proposi- 
tions were delayed for the time, the last step being the publica- 
tion (1884) of an Zaitio Typica of the Roman Breviary by order 
of Leo XIII. 

The volume closes with five excursus, on the origin and early 
history of the word Breviary, on the oldest traces of the Preces 
Feriales, on the Milanese or Ambrosian Office, on the Roman 
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Lessons about A. D. 800, and on the apocryphal legends in the 
Breviary. We cannot close this notice of the best liturgical 
study of this century without translating a paragraph from the 
closing chapter (p. 596): 

‘¢ The Roman Catholic Church of to-day prays in perfect har- 
mony and in organic union with the Church of the earliest ages, 
with the Church of all the centuries, though in forms whose 
details are often richer and more fully developed. To-day her 
Holy Office is made up of psalms, spiritual canticles and hymns, 
prayers and lessons from the Scripture. It was not otherwise in 
the Temple of Jerusalem and in the synagogues of the chosen 
people, as the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse show us. 

The Roman Breviary in particular, in whatever form—Mo- 
nastic, Ambrosian, Roman-Frankish, or Dominican—is a splen- 
did monument of Catholic tradition, and manifests in itself, and 
in the approved particular forms of the daughter-churches, the 
loving attention and the laborious study of the Popes of every 
century, as well as of many other ecclesiastical toilers on this 
difficult ground. It contains the marrow of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, the prayers that have come down 
from Moses and David, from the Lord Jesus and the Apostles, 
from all the Saints throughout nineteen centuries. It tells us 
the moving story of the Kingdom of God since the Creation, 
the Passion of Christ, the sufferings of the martyrs, the trials of 
the confessors, the labors of the hierarchy,—popes, bishops, and 
priests, the charitable lives of holy men and women, the virtues 
of holy youths and pure virgins, the tears of humble penitents ; 
and it binds all things together, the beginning of the world with 
the thought of him who to-day guides the course of the Church 
as the representative of Christ.’’ 

The translation of this work would be a noble accomplish- 
ment for any one desirous of rendering a service at once to the 
cause of history and piety, for it breathes throughout the aroma of 
virtue, and represents in part the enormous and accurate litur- 
gical erudition of a man too soon torn from the scene of his 
literary successes. 
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Cardinal von Geissel, aus seinem hand-schriftlichen Nachlass geschildert 
von Otto Pfuelf, S. J. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau ; B. Herder: St. 
Louis, Mo., 1895; pp. xvi, 695. Price, $3.80. 

The life of Johann von Geissel, Archbishop of Cologne, coin- 
cides with a very thrilling period of Church history, the long 
struggle of the Catholic Church in Germany with an all-power- 
ful Ceesarism on the one side, and on the other with remarkable 
intellectual currents within herown limits. Successively bishop 
of Speier and archbishop of Cologne, he had to bear the brunt 
of many a severe struggle, in which the object was to save the 
principles and essentials of Catholicism without waging a war 
to the death for the rest. The bitterness of public life ina 
‘‘confessional’’ state, the defence of the Church against the 
encroachments of the government, the controversies arising 
from the famous Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Trier, the vicis- 
situdes of ‘‘ Deutschkatholicismus,’’ the July Revolution, and 
the making of the Prussian Constitution are all vividly pictured 
in this interesting volume. Nowhere more than in Prussia have 
certain questions of a ‘‘mixed’’ nature, in which both Church 
and State have an interest, been brought before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, and nowhere has the eternal antithesis been more 
consequentially fought out. Mixed marriages and the schools 
have brought to the front all the claims of the modern state, but 
also all the power of resistance which is yet inherent in the 
Church. Two chapters in this volume deserve especial com- 
mendation—the description of Hermesianism in the archdiocese 
of Cologne and the account of the completion of the great 
Cathedral. This first volume is written with the aid of original 
documents, though in a running narrative. On the appearance 
of the next we hope to come back to one of the great ecclesias- 
tical figures of this century, and to touch more at length upon 
the history of the Church in Germany in the first half of this 
century. 


Les Assemblees Provinciales de la Gaule Romaine, par Ernest Carrette; Paris, 

A. Picard et Fils, 1895; large 8°, pp. 503. 

The Romanization of Gaul was one of the most far-reaching 
of the results of Roman conquest. It brought the Greco-Roman 
culture to each individual member of the mighty Celtic family 
that once owned the fair regions of what is nowFrance. Their 
ardor and susceptibility, their sense of the artistic and their 
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passion for discourse and for fine literature, soon made these 
Neo-Greeks the channel of Hellenic refinement and Roman 
policy. The old institutions of Gaul, barring the stubborn and 
untractable Druidism which brooked no rival, were made the 
intermediaries of the new civilization so insinuating that the 
Gaul of the draccae and the sagum was soon filling the City with 
its Jeunesse dorée, the Senate with its persuasive pushful poli- 
ticians, and the forum with its gens d’esprit. On the blood- 
soaked soil of Gaul the spirit of Rome cast new roots, made 
alliance with the Celtic nature, and caught from this racial cross- 
ing the promise of a political life that shall outlive many rivals, 
new and old; for in it are combined, in rare proportions, the 
demands of the heart, the fancy, and the general healthy reason 
of mankind. 

M. Carrette studies the Roman treatment of one of these in- 
stitutions,—the provincial assembly, once the annual conci/ia of 
the Druids, the chieftains, the tribes, —an institution which Cesar 
found upon his arrival, and which was the source of the fierce 
national resistance that the dictator met with for nine long 
years, and which was only broken by the sacrifice of one million 
of men. 

M. Carrette develops the history of the assemblies of Gaul, — 
embryo parliaments,—from the first conquests of the Romans 
down to the downfall of the empire. Their apogee was in the 
early imperial centuries, when the cult of Rome and Augustus, 
the finances, the control of the provincial administration, and 
the public needs,—roads, bridges, and the like,—were the ob- 
ject of their special attention. Later on, under Byzantine rule, 
they still had much to do with the moderation of taxes, the appeal 
by deputation to the emperor, and the surveillance of the impe- 
rial lieutenants. M. Carrette initiates us into the personnel and 
the attributions of these assemblies, the nomenclature of their 
officers, and the details of their functions. He gives usa deeply 
interesting page of institutional history, none the less important 
that it offers us the nearest approach to a parliament that the 
imperial system could tolerate. To the students of church his- 
tory and medizval institutions the most useful pages are those 
(411-429) in which he shows the provincial assemblies of the 
Druids and the Gallo-Romans passing over into the hands of 
churchmen, and attached to the ecclesiastical synods, which 
thus borrowed from the Roman administration the term concilia 
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or councils (Vicat, Vocabularium utriusque Juris, v. Concilium; 
cf., the De Vit edition of Forcellini), as they had already taken 
up the nomenclature of dioceses and provinces. Herr Bresslau 
showed long since that the Roman imperial chancery passed over 
into the hands of the fourth-century popes, from whom it has come 
down as Curia Romana; and M. Fustel de Coulanges, a competent 
authority, tells us that ‘‘ when the imperial authority disappeared, 
the Christian Church preserved within herself an image of the 
institutions of the empire and a portion of its spirit. Through 
the Church the political and administrative traditions of the 
empire were handed down to succeeding generations.’’ M. 
Bimbenet has shown that in this decay of the imperial system the 
bishops were the sole representatives and mandatories of every 
class of society (Revue Critique de législation et de Jurisprudence, 
Vol. XXI., p. 70). 

M. Carrette has received many criticisms, some flattering, 
others less so. Our opinion is that he has produced a valuable 
and reliable study on one of the most important of ancient in- 
stitutions. The codes of the Roman and the Barbarian /eges, the 
monuments of history and of literature, the inscriptions (notably 
the bronze plaque of Narbonne, found in 1888), the imperial 
edicts, and especially that of Honorius (A. D. 418), have furnished 
him with the materials of his work. He has used largely the 
writings of Bernard, Barthélemy, Marquardt, Flandin, Duruy, 
De Lessert, Monceaux, Guiraud, Hirschfeld and Beurlier for the 
earlier part of his work. The pages of the latter part are graced 
by the names of such institutional scholars as Viollet, Tardif, 
Fustel de Coulanges, De Valroger, and Lavisse, while the labors 
of the deserving Abbé Gorini are not passed over in silence. 


Law and Political Science. 


A Manual of Elementary Law, by William P. Fishback, Dean of the Indiana 
Law School ; pp. xxvii., 467. Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1896. 


The great development of legal education during the past 
thirty years and the consequent increase in the number and ex- 
cellence of law schools has naturally resulted in the preparation 
of treatises adapted to the peculiar necessities of students. The 
advantages offered in such works to a beginner in the law can 
only be appreciated by those who were compelled to commence 
their own studies in books whose rules were stated in unintel- 
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ligible terminology and illustrated by references to cases which 
only profound lawyers could understand. How acceptable these 
adjuncts to legal education have proved to both law students and 
professors is indicated by the constant production and ever 
widening field of such series as the Student’s Series, published 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, and the Hornbook Series of 
the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul. Among these handbooks, 
in the different series, have been several which attempted to cover 
the entire science of the law and present its general principles 
and outlines to the student as an introduction to the study of its 
special branches, of which the well-known manuals by Walker, 
Robinson, Smith, and Ewell are examples. To these has now 
been added another by Professor Fishback, of the Indiana Law 
School, a handsomely bound and well printed volume, written in 
narrative rather than didactic style, and consequently more easy 
and intelligible to the student, and treating the reasons and his- 
tory as well as the technical interpretation of the legal prop- 
ositions it discusses. The general scope of the work is similar 
to that of its predecessors above mentioned, but it introduces 
some new topics and in some instances amplifies the statement 
of the old. Regarding the different mental habits and qualifica- 
tions of students, the multiplication of such manuals, with 
their varied methods of presenting legal subjects, cannot but be 
useful, and there are doubtless many who will find in this new 
candidate for scholastic favor a clearer guide than has hitherto 
been obtainable. The book is, moreover, a book of to-day, and 
its author deals with questions as they now arise in the profes- 
sional mind, not merely as they are propounded in the treatises or 
cases of acentury ago. Onsome of these his language is especially 
pointed and forcible. For example, in discussing the duty of 
courts to interpret the law as it exists instead of manufacturing 
law to suit the cases, he says: ‘‘Judge-made law, or law made 
by one man, is, in this country at least, an abomination. It is 
a usurpation by one branch of the government upon the powers 
of another. It is the foulest injustice to remove landmarks, and 
to corrupt the law is to poison the very fountains of justice. 
Judicial laws are always retrospective and are worse than retro- 
spective statutes. Against retrospective statutes there is the 
bar of constitutional provisions. There is no such bar against 
the capricious legislation of a judge. A judicial superseding of 
legislative intent is an act of mere executive insubordination. 
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It is dangerous and may easily become the source of the gravest 
abuse.’’ Various other subjects are considered in a way entitled 
to high commendation, such as Decedent’s Estates, The Statute 
of Frauds, Injuries to Civil and Political Rights, and Negligence. 
In using this, as well as other elementary text-books, the student 
needs the caution that to many of the general rules therein pre- 
sented there are exceptions, arising under local laws, of which 
a work of this character can of course take no notice. 


The Pattee Series of Illustrative Cases. Illustrative Cases in Realty, by W. 
8. Pattee, LL.D,, Dean of College of Law, University of Minnesota. Part 
I., “‘ Land,”’ p. 177; part II., ‘‘ Estates,’ pp. XI., 539; part III., ‘‘ Title,’”’ 
pp. VIII., 582-781. T. and J. W. Johnson & Ce., Philadelphia, 1894, 
1895. Illustrative Cases in Torts, by James Paige, LL.M., Professor of 
Law in the College of Law, University of Minnesota, pp. XVII., 776. 


Probably at this day no legal educator, whether committed 
in the main to the case system or the text-book system ot instruc- 
tion, would venture to assert that the training of a law student 
was complete until he had investigated to some extent the prac- 
tical interpretation and application of the rules of law as exem- 
plified in the published decisions of our courts. Certainly no 
one who, after having held his pupils down to the close drill 


work of the elementary text-book until they have acquired a 
knowledge of the meaning of legal terms and definitions and 
some familiarity with legal propositions, has placed before 
them well-selected cases for their examination, and listened to 
their expressions of pleasure and relief at the readiness with 
which they now comprehend and recollect the principles that 
in the abstract statement were sometimes obscure and always 
difficult to retain, can hesitate to acknowedge the debt which 
legal education owes to the case system even when adopted 
merely as an adjunct to the more ancient method. While the 
selection of appropriate cases for the use of his students devolved 
upon each individual professor, the introduction of the case sys- 
tem into his text-book work, though but toa slight degree, im- 
posed upon him much additional labor; but as the series of 
students’ text-books appeared in answer to the advancing de- 
mands of legal education, so similar series of selected cases are 
now being prepared and published to meet this new requirement. 
The cases collected and printed for the Harvard Law School by 
the professors of that faculty have long been favorably known 
and extensively used. To these have been added others for 
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Columbia Law School, and finally general selections for profes- 
sional and professorial use have begun to issue from the press. 
Of the latter class is the Pattee Series—so named from its prin- 
cipal projector and contributor—a series which now contains 
collections of cases on Agency, Commercial Paper, Contracts, 
Domestic Relations, Personalty, Realty, and Torts, and in 
which it is intended to embrace Cases in Pleadings, Criminal 
Law, Constitutional Law, Corporation Law, Insurance, Bail- 
ments, Evidence, etc., etc. The excellent style in which this 
series is presented to the reader commends it to his favor, irre- 
spective of its intrinsic merit. Large and legible type, from 
clear paper, a convenient size for reading and carriage, are 
features not to be overlooked in books for the daily use of stu- 
dents and teachers, while the interior arrangement and com- 
prehensiveness of the text itself leaves no room for criticism 
except for the want of indices to the respective volumes,—a 
want which not even a perfect table of contents can supply. 
The Cases on Realty are distributed into three parts—one relating 
to ‘*Land,’’ or the corporeal and incorporeal objects governed 
by the law of Real Property ; the second, to ‘‘Estates,’’ or the 
rights and interests which may be acquired in such objects; the 
third, to ‘‘ Title,’’ or the means by which such rights and in- 
terests are originated, transferred, and extinguished. The cases 
are selected with judgment (principally from among American 
decisions) and are capable of being comprehended by the stu- 
dent, a task not easy to perform in view of the enormous mass 
of decided cases on the law of Realty and the abstruse ques- 
tions which many of them present. A headnote to each case 
announces the principle which the case is intended to illustrate, 
and cases modifying, affirming, or denying the doctrine of the 
illustrative cases are cited in the notes. The latest volume of 
the series is the Cases on Torts, the selection covering the three 
great divisions of the subject—the Nature of Torts and Tort- 
Feasors in general, the Nature of Specific Torts, and the Form 
and Efféct of Legal Remedies. On these topics one hundred 
and fifty-one leading cases are printed in full and a large number 
of others are referred to in the notes. The analysis of the Law 
of Torts, which forms the basis of the arrangement of the cases, 
is philosophical and exhaustive, and on every one of the ele- 
mental doctrines into which the law is thus resolved cases are 
dresented, making the study of the subject in this concrete form 
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as complete as could be desired. The black-letter headnotes to 
the cases appear in this as in the other volumes of the series— 
an indispensable feature in collections of cases for the use of 
tyros in case-law. That this volume will demonstrate its value 
in the practical work of the seminarium and class-room as its 
predecessor has already done, its author and publisher have every 
reason to expect. 


A Treatise on the Law of Torts, by Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, elaborated with 
Notes and References to American Cases by James Avery Webb, of the 
Memphis Bar; pp. xxvi., 803. The F. H. Thomas Law and Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., 1894. 

Any volume from the pen of Sir Frederick Pollock, whether 
relating to ethics or jurisprudence, is certain to command atten- 
tion, not less from the eminent position of its author than from 
the assured value of the work itself ; and were the present treatise 
now for the first time offered to the public, it would for both 
these reasons receive immediate acceptance and commendation. 
But Pollock on Torts is one of the pillars on which the fame of its 
author rests. Originally published in 1877, it took the foremost 
rank at once among the text-books on that subject. Though 
preceded by the voluminous works of Add .>n and Hilliard, it 
was the earliest attempt to discuss the law of torts from a philo- 
sophical standpoint, and to reduce its multitudinous rules and 
definitions to the ultimate principles on which they rest. No 
subsequent competitor has so improved its presentation of the 
subject as to crowd it from the field or even to diminish its 
utility to the lawyer and to the student. This edition of 1894, 
from the third English edition, is enriched with numerous notes 
by the American editor, Mr. James A. Webb, explaining the 
departures of the American from the English rules, and citing 
many Cases supporting, qualifying, or contradicting the propo- 
sitions stated in the text. The arrangement of these notes is 
admirable, the editor in most instances stating the doctrines of 
the cases cited and not contenting himself with simply giving a 
reference to the case itself, thus adding greatly to the value of 
the original work both as a digest of authorities for the practi- 
tioner and a manual of instruction for the student. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Family Sitting-Room Series: A Lady and Her Letters; Making Friends 
and Keeping Them ; Questions of Honor in the Christian Life by Miss 
Katherine E. Conway. Boston: The Pilot Publishing Co., 1896. 
These are admirable booklets, full of the kindly wisdom of 

experience, and appealing somewhat in the character of lay- 

sermons to a very wide circle of persons, who either seek or 


need information on a multitude of nice points, which can only 
be solved according to the received ethics of social intercourse. 
Written chiefly for the home circle, and more particularly for 
the author’s sisters, they contain much that everyone might 
learn, or knowing, recall to memory. The expression is always 
correct and elegant in these pages, while the sentiment is fed 
from the springs of religion, genial common sense, and the sci- 
ence of those canons of politeness and savoir-faire which are 
valid the wide world over, because they are the ‘‘ fine flower ’’ 
of natural charity. From the last page of the ‘‘Questions of 
Honor’’ we copy a thought which is typical of the work and 
might easily serve as an introduction to these exquisite manuals 
of Christian courtesy and gentleness: 

‘¢ Let the Catholic woman be not merely what she must be for 
her own soul’s sake—pure, truthful, charitable, grounded in her 
faith and exact in its practice; but let her be with this, for the 
sake of others and for the extension of God’s Visible Kingdom, 
sweet-spirited, cheerful, courteous, patient, generous, large- 
minded, minutely honorable and faithful; graciously attentive 
to all social duties and observances, fluent of speech at need, 
and, withal, steadfast and courageous as any martyr-mother or 
maiden of the olden time, should she be compelled to choose 
between God and mammon.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Acknowledgment under this heading does not preclude further notice. 
The Circus Rider’s Daughter, by F. von Brackel, translated by Mrs. Mary A. 
Mitchell. New York, Benziger Bros., 1896. $1.25. 
Fabiola, or the Church of the Catacombs (illustrated). New York, Benziger 
Bros. , 1896. 


The Outlaw of Camargue, from the French of A. de Lamothe, by Anna T. 
Sadlier. 

Text-Books of Religion for Parochial and Sunday Schools. I. The Primer: 
What little children should know. By the editor of the Monitor, San 
Francisco, Cal., 1896 (illustrated), pp. 95, 8°. 

The Following of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, translated from the original 
Latin by the Rt. Rev. Richard Challoner, D. D., with practical reflec- 
tions and prayers, devotions for Mass, etc. New York, Benziger Bros., 
1896. 32°. 50 cents. 





NECROLOGY. 


ALBERT STOECKL, historian of philosophy, teacher, and pub- 
licist, died at Eichstaett, November 15, 1895. He was born 
March 15, 1823, at Moehre, near Treuchtlingen, and received 
his early education in the schools of Eichstaett. With the ex- 
ception of eight years at Munich (1862-1870) he spent his entire 
academical career as professor in the episcopal seminary of 
Eichstaett, where his great pedagogical talent found a suitable 
province. He took part in the discussions awakened by the 
Vatican Council, and in the politico-religious struggles of the 
last two decades in Germany. But he was best and most widely 
known as a historian of philosophy. He was a member of sev- 
eral philosophical academies, and a contributor for many years 
to the Xatholik of Mayence, and to other theological, philo- 
sophical and pedagogical journals. There are many articles from 
his pen in the Kirchenlexicon of Herder, the Staatslexikon of 
the. Goerres Society, and in other publications of the same 
nature. We take from the sympathetic necrology in the Kasholik 
of January a list of his chief philosophical and pedagogical 
writings: Lehrbuecher der Religions Philosophie, 2d ed., 1878 ; 
Lehrbuecher der Aisthetik, 3d ed., 1889 ; Lehrbuecher der Ges- 
chichte der Philosophe, 3d ed., 1888; Lehrbuecher der Peda- 
gogik, 2d ed., 1880; Geschichte der Pedagogik, 1876; Das 
Christenthum und die grossen Fragen der Gegenwart, 3 vols., 
1879-1880; Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie, 1883; Ges- 
chichte der Philosophie zur Zeit der Kirchenvaeter, 1891 ; Grund- 
zuege der Philosophie, 1892; Lehrbuch der Apologetik, 1895. 
Stoeckl was one of the most solid and voluminous writers of 
Catholic Germany, and his manuals of the ecclesiastical sciences 
have contributed no little to the elevation of the studies of phi- 
losophy and theology. Tireless and devoted as a teacher, he 
has left his impress upon the priesthood of Germany for genera- 
tions to come, 


GUILLAUME RENE MEIGNAN, Scriptural scholar, Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church, Archbishop of Tours, died January 26, 1896. 
He was born April 11, 1817, ordained to the priesthood in 1840, 
and for three years held a professorship in the College of Tessé, 
founded by Mgr. Bouvier. In 1863 he was appointed professor 
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at the Sorbonne and Vicar-General of Paris, in 1864 Bishop of 
Chalons, in 1882 Bishop of Arras and Archbishop of Tours, and 
in 1893 was elected to the cardinalate. Among his published 
works are ‘‘Les Prophétes Messianiques’’ (1858), ‘‘ Les Deux 
Premiers Livres des Rois’’ (1878), ‘‘ David, Roi Psalmiste 
Prophete’’ (1889), ‘‘M. Renan refuté par les Rationalistes Alle- 
mands ’’ (1863), ‘‘ Les Evangiles et la Critique an XIX® Siécle’’ 
(1864), ‘‘ Le Monde et l’Homme Primitif selon la Bible ’’ (1869), 
‘Leon XIII., Pacificateur’’ (1886), ‘‘Le Christ et 1l’Ancien 
Testament, Quatre Siécles de Lutte contre Idolatrie’’ (1892). 
He was one of the first prelates to accept the reconciliation of 
the Vatican with the republican form of government in France, 
and ardently supported the policy of pacification which the 
Holy See under the present Pore has adopted toward all nations, 
whether within or without the visible fold of the Church. 


MARIANO ARMELLINI, Christian archeologist, died at Rome, 
February 24, 1896. He was born in the Alban hills, near Rome, 
in 1852, and most of his life was spent inthe Eternal City with 
whose destinies for weal or woe his family was long associated. 
A Christian gentleman one felt the nobler for having known; a 
typical Roman with the mosaic of virtues and refined qualities so 
conspicuous in a school of savants now fast disappearing, 
Mariano Armellini was for many years the especial idol of the 
American student body, whose happy privilege it was to travel 
with him to the Tiber’s mouth or follow him with tapers in the 
windings of the catacombs. If master in his specialty, he was 
nevertheless so humble and unpretentions that reverence for his 
knowledge was often lost sight of in the love instinctively up- 
springing in the hearts of his student hearers. Greater tribute 
cannot be paid him than to say that over weary leagues of land 
and sea the news of his untimely taking-off strikes those who knew 
him with that sense of personal loss which a clear head and a 
kindly heart make felt by their disappearance. Engaged in 
literary pursuits from his earliest years, he rounded out his 
course of studies most creditably by the doctorates of law and 
divinity. Subsequently, for a quarter of a century he devoted 
himself to the study of Christian archeology under the great De 
Rossi, who looked upon him as one of his most promising dis- 
ciples. An untiring searcher, he was rewarded with many im- 


portant discoveries, not the least of which was the one rela- 
tive to the chair of Peter in the Ostrian cemetery. For many 
years he was professor of archeology in the Propaganda 
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and Roman Seminary, editor of the ‘‘ Voce della Verita,’’ 
custodian of the Vatican Archives, secretary of the Societa 
Cattolica Artistica Operaia di Roma, one of the founders 
of the ‘‘Collegio dei cultori dei Martiri,’? and the choice 
among others, of Leo XIII. to continue the master-piece of 
‘‘Roma Sotterranea,’’? which was interrupted by De Rossi’s 
death. Hewasa striking figure in the streets of the Eternal City, 
whose walls shut in for him a parallelogram of earth and sky he 
never tired of studying, and whose stones and inscriptions spoke 
out to him the hidden story of their inner selves where to so 
many others they had lain for ages dumb. He is indeed a loss 
to science and religion, to the highest interests of which his 
noble life was dedicated. We append a full list of his publica- 
tions, as given in the ‘‘ Vera Roma,’’ under date of March rst, 
1896: Scoperta d’un graffito storico nel cemeterio di Pretestato 
sulla via Appia, memoria, Roma, 1874; I cimiteri cristiani nella 
via Latina, Roma, 1874; Le Catacombe e il protestantesimo, 
lettura popolare tenuta il 28 Febb., 1875, alla Societa Artistica 
Operaia, Roma, 1875 ; Scoperta dellacripta di Santa Emerenziana 
e di una memoria relativa alla cattedra di S. Pietro nel cemetero 
Ostriano, Roma, 1877; Le catacombe romane descritte, Roma, 
1880; Il cimitero di S. Agnese nella via Nomentana descritto ed 
illustrato, Roma, 1880; Il reggimento civile di Roma nel Medio 
Evo; La croce sul Campidoglio, discorso letto il 23 Aprile, 1882, 
alla Primaria Associazione Cattolica Artistica ed Operaia dicarita 
reciproca in Roma; Un censimento della citta di Roma sotto il 
pontificato di Leone X. tratto da un codice inedito dell’ Archivio 
Vaticano, Roma, 1882; Vita di S. Francesca Romana scritta 
nell’idioma volgare di Roma nel secolo XV. da un codice ine- 
dito degli archivi della Santa Sede, Roma, 1882; Lezioni popo- 
lari di Archeol. Cristiana, Roma, 1883; Il diario di Leone X. di 
Paride de Grassi maestro delle ceremonie pontificie dai volumi 
manoscritti degli archivi Vaticani con note di M. Armellini, 
Roma, 1884; Descrizione popolare dei cimiteri cristiani di 
Roma, Roma, 1884; Guide de Rome dedié aux pelerins venus 
pour visiter les tombeaux des Apétres, Rome, 1887; Notizie 
storiche intorno all’antichitadel culto di Maria Vergine, Roma, 
1887; Un monumento di Belisario in Roma o lachiesa di Santa 
Maria in Sinodo (Santa Maria in Trivio), Roma, 1891; Le chiese 
di Roma dal sec. IV. al XIX. Seconda edizione migliorata ed 
accresciuta, Roma, 1891; Gli antichi cimiteri cristiani di Roma 
e d'Italia. 





ANALECTA. 


PHILOSOPHICAL.—AI1 durable history. is now gathered from 
original documents. Little stress is laid on and much less at- 
tention paid to second-rate historical sources. Yet by astrange 
inconsistency, the philosophic views of Catholic churchmen are 
not thus gathered in and garnered. John Stuart Mill’s state- 
ment of their various positions is taken as final, and no thought 
of the originals in which the authors speak out boldly for 
themselves seem to be fora moment entertained. The authority 
of Mill in ‘‘judging the judgments’’ of others seems past all 
criticism. Thus his exposition of the inductive and deductive 
principles of reasoning, as laid down in his ‘‘System of Logic,”’ 
is an elaborate attempt to score the old views as faulty and 
groundless. Yet Mill not seldom indulges in the pastime of 
firing over his adversary’s head. Induction and deduction as 
he exposes them are idols which the medizval thinkers never 
worshipped and to whose overthrow not a little of their time 
and thought was devoted. He simply shatters an idol of his 
own making. Yet one reads every day in current philosophic 
literature lengthy disquisitions on the uselessness of the syllo- 
gism and the insufficiency of induction, which show but a meagre 
acquaintance with the real underlying principles of either. 
They simply evidence a sense of rest and composure in Mill’s 
ability and honesty to set forth the claims of the old views in 
their true and proper light. But Mill, it must be borne in mind, 
is not an original source from which one may safely gather the 
strength of views running counterto his own. He is avery poor 
pleader of the plaintiff’s case, and it is certainly oftentimes very 
difficult to grasp clearly what he proposes in its stead. 


Worse could not be said of Millthan slipped from the trenchant 
pen of W. Stanley Jevons, who does not hesitate to say that 
there is scarcely one of Mill’s more important and peculiar doc- 
trines which Mill himself has not amply refuted. He overthrew 
the syllogism on the ground of fesitio principit, and then imme- 
diately sets it up again as an indispensable test of good. reason- 
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ing. A writer in the Philosophical Review, following closely 
in Mill’s footsteps, fathers a like inconsistency as though Mill 
was incapable of being hoist by his own petard. Mill’s stand 
against induction is likewise inconclusive. He grounds it on 
the law of causation, and at the same time it was wis express 
doctrine that the law of causation was learned by induction. 
What he meant exactly by this law, it is very hard to conceive. 
He speaks generally of this law of causation as universal through- 
out nature; yet in one passage he makes a careful and guarded 
point to the contrary. This subversive and contradictory state- 
ment has appeared in all editions from the first to the last. It 
is indeed a mental effort to trace out the course of his fallacies, 
such is the intricate sophistry of his principal writings. Jevons 
states unhesitatingly that Mill’s authority is doing immense 
injury to the cause of philosophy and good intellectual training 
in England. It would appear that he is fast becoming a mis- 
chief-maker in our own philosophical circles. The rule should 
be applied to him that St. Thomas used for his own guidance— 
‘*Tantum valet auctoritas quantum rationes allate.’’ 


HISTORICAL.—Was Fénelon honest in his submission to the 
Holy See on the occasion of the condemnation of the ‘* Maxims 
of the Saints???’ Some modern critics have denied his sincerity, 
notably MM. Nisard, Brunetiére, and Crouslé. But an excellent 
article inthe tudes Religeuses, of Paris, from the pen of Rev. 
Fr. Boutié, S. J., disposes effectually of this doubt. His own 
repeated assertions of intimate adherence to the decision of 
Rome, the evidence of the Abbé de Chanterac and M. Tronson, 
as well as his own reply to his suffragan of Saint Omer, show 
that the great archbishop of Cambrai was neither Jansenist nor 
an advocate of mental restriction in his relations with his ec- 
clesiastical superiors. It is true that he wrote in 1710 to M. Le 
Tellier: ‘*The late M. de Meaux (Bossuet) attacked my work, 
being prejudiced in favor of a pernicious and untenable doc- 
trine, . . . an unworthy teaching which has been tolerated 
and allowed to triumph. He who erred has been allowed to 
triumph, and the one who was free from error has been crushed 
to the ground.’’ But in this letter Fénelon is not speaking of 
quietism; he is treating of the nature of charity. Outside of 


the points condemned by Rome, the discussion was still open. 
9cU 
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As to the ‘‘ Maxims of the Saints,’’ Fénelon says in this very 
letter that he ‘‘ sacrificed it with joy and docility at the bidding 
of the Holy See.’’ 


M. Godefroid Kurth, professor in the University of Liége, 
is well known among modern historians for his admirable ‘‘ Ori- 
gines de la Civilisation Moderne,’’ which awaits a translator, 
as well as for his ‘‘ Histoire Poétique des Mérovingiens,’’ in 
which the Teutonic epic songs and tales used by Gregory of 
Tours and other writers of early Frankish history have been 
extracted from their dull setting of rustic Latin, and placed in 
such relief, that now all may recognize the outlines of a popular 
poetic tradition which did service at an early date for certain 
chapters of Merovingian history, whose original sources were 
long since lost when the Gallo-Roman bishop of Tours under- 
took the history of the new masters of Gaul. M. Kurth will 
rank besides Julien Havet for the delicate skill of his criticism, 
its justice and appositeness, and the fine sympathetic imagina- 
tion with which he reconstructs the true situation, equally re- 
moved from unreflecting credulity and hero-slaying iconoclasti- 
cism. His new work on Clovis is therefore on the level of the 
best historical and literary criticism ; indeed, M. Kurth is one of 
the most charming of literary critics, as his study of our own 
Longfellow well shows. History and ethnology, politics and 
institutions, ecclesiastical and civil origins, the growth of the 
great Frankish state and the evolution of Church polity, are 
treated here with accuracy of criticism and fall command of the 
sources of knowledge, especially of the dim bardic world, whose 
faint echoes one should strain the ear to catch, until M. Kurth, 
wizard-like, caught them all and harmonized them, and bade 
them tell a straight tale to the modern world of the good old 
Belgian life, of Merovaeus and of Childeric, and the deep divine 
impulses which drove this people ever onward until its high 
destiny was fulfilled, and the gens inclyia Francorum took the 
place of the degenerate unwarlike Roman, and a new blood was 
infused into the weary veins of the old masters of Gaul. 


In the Revue des Questions Historiques for January, 1896, Fr. 
Chauvin, of the French Oratory, describes at length one of the 
most interesting of modern historical works, ‘‘ La France Chré- 
tienne dans I’histoire,’’ published by Firmin-Didot (Paris, 1896, 
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700 pp., roo illustrations) on the occasion of the fourteenth cen- 
tenary of the baptism of Clovis. Some thirty-six writers have 
codperated to produce this splendid work under the direction of 
Fr. Baudrillart, of the Oratory. The work is divided into ten 
books which treat, respectively, 1° of the early Church history of 
Gaul; 2° of the service rendered by the Franks to the Church 
and wice versa before Charlemagne; 3° of the formation of 
France ; 4° of France in the service of the Church; 5° of France 
and Christian medizval civilization; 6° of the Church and the 
French fatherland in the XIII. and XIV. centuries; 7° of 
France and the Catholic Renaissance in modern times; 8° of 
Christian and French culture in the XVIII. century; 9° of 
France and the Church in the Revolution; 10° of the mutual 
services of France and the Churchin ourday, The names of the 
Abbé Duchesne and Fr. De Smedt figure beside those of M. Kurth 
and M. Baudrillart. The younger generation of French scholars 
sends Imbart de la Tour, Paul Fabre and Paul Fournier. Among 
the contributors are Ulysse Chevalier and Leon Gautier, H. 
Wallon and Noel Valois, the Marquis de Beaucourt and the Abbé 
Pisani, the Prince de Broglie and Cardinal Perraud, the Abbé 
Sicard, Mgr. d’Hulst, P. Largent and Ollé-Laprune. Many of 
the colaborers are men of European fame, and the union of 
their talents has produced a rarely beautiful work, of general 
rather than of special interest, but fit to be placed in the hands 
of any one who would know what hope there is in the eldest 
daughter of the Church, and what are the influences at work for 
her regeneration. 


‘“‘The Legal Situation of the Christians at the End of the 
Second Century’’ is a very detailed and well-sustained study 
from the pen of M. Allard, the historian of the Christian perse- 
cutions. It appears in the review just cited. Following the 
dim lights of the New Testament, the historians Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Dio Cassius, the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, 
the ecclesiastical writers of the first three centuries, and the 
Acts of the Martyrs, he reconstructs the juridical status, or rather 
the absence of status, of the Christian community up to about 
the year A. D. 200. De Rossi, Lightfoot, Neumann, Hardy and 
Ramsay, furnish him with useful hints and materials, and the 
monuments, as usual, are generously used by M. Allard, among 
whose many studies on the early Christian Church this one 
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ranks, perhaps, as the best. Certainly he is the equal, and in 
some respects the superior of Aubé and Overbeck. 


The history of the mother church of Jerusalem is of surpass- 
ing importance for the knowledge of Christian doctrine and 
discipline in the Greco-Roman period. The pages of Eusebius 
and the Catechisms of Saint Cyril of Jerusalem throw much light 
on the origins of Catholic life and habits in holy Sion, and the 
correspondence of Saint Jerome, as well as the experience of 
St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa, add much to our knowledge 
of church affairs in the fourth century. Naturally, Christian 
interests centred at an early date about the holy places, and in 
one way or another the ecclesiastical life of Jerusalem has 
been from the remotest days inseparably connected with the 
sites made sacred by contact with the person of the Divine 
Founder. Some ten years ago the Italian Gamurrini discovered 
in the library of the chapter of Arezzo an ancient document 
known as the ‘‘ Peregrinatio Sylviz,’’ being the account of a 
pilgrimage to the holy places by a Gallo-Roman lady of the 
fourth century. To Gamurrini’s edition of the text we have now 
to add Dom Cabrol’s ‘Etude sur la Peregrinatio Sylviz, les 
Eglises de Jerusalem, la discipline et la liturgie, an IVitme 
siécle (Paris, Oudin, 1895). The pious curiosity of a female 
pilgrim more than fourteen centuries ago has left us much curious 
and valuable information on the churches of Jerusalem after the 
imperial magnificence of Constantine, on the catechetical teach- 
ing at the end of the fourth century, and on the development of 
the church office or liturgy. In its own way the Peregrinatio is 
as curious a document and as useful as the Didaché or the Epi- 
taph of Abercius. 


The mellifluous Doctor of Clairvaux will always remain one 
of the most sympathetic figures of the Middle Ages. Mystic 
and hermit, poet and theologian, statesman and diplomat, he 
seems to resume in himself the superabundant activity of the 
twelfth century, that half-way stage of European humanity be- 
tween the final entombment of ancient classicism by the North- 
men and the grandiose new blossoming of the arts and sciences 
that began with the thirteenth century. The reforms of Cluny, 
the bitter antithesis of pope and emperor, the gropings and the 
struggles of new methods in theology and philosophy, the evo- 
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lution of ecclesiastical teaching, the Western instinct of self- 
preservation from the all-pervading Islam of the Orient, the 
painful problem of the Roman people and the bishops of the 
City, the ambitions and the progress of politico-religious her- 
esies, no less than the literary and social movements of the time, 
are all mirrored in that wonderful soul of Bernard,—now placid, 
deep, and transparent as a mountain tarn, and again swept like 
an ocean by conflicting winds of doctrine and policy. He is 
called the last of the Fathers of the Church, and with much 
reason, for he belongs to the old rather than the new period of 
Catholicism. He is the last intellectual birth of the great Gallo- 
Roman world, and some of its splendid rhetorical skill, much 
of its platonism, and more of its unquestioning passive faith, 
find their last echo in the sweet singer of Fontaines, just at the 
moment when all the new currents were swelling in that other 
great but unfortunate soul of Abelard. 


For some years St. Bernard has been the subject of many vol- 
umes, more or less accurate in their description of the life and 
times of the man and the saint. Dr. Storrs has written a popu- 
lar and sympathetic account of him, not devoid, however, of 
inaccurate and erroneous statements. Two writers have devoted 
themselves to St. Bernard as to a work of love—Dr. George 
Hueffer, of Breslau, and the Abbé Vacandard. The latter is the 
author of several articles on St. Bernard in historical reviews, 
and the former has already published the first volume of a life 
of St. Bernard, taken up entirely with a discussion of the orig- 
inal authorities. M. Vacandard gives us now a ‘‘ Vie de Saint 
Bernard,’’ in two volumes of about eleven hundred pages in all 
(Paris, Lecoffre, 1895). It is based, for the sources, on the work 
of M. Hueffer, but embodies the abbé’s own profound and final 
researches. Though he is a thorough admirer of his subject, yet 
he does not allow the facts to suffer distortion at his hands, even 
when they may seem to derogate from the honor of the Saint. 
Thus he admits that it is impossible to place him among the 
advocates of the Immaculate Conception. In his review the 
Abbé’s book, the Jesuit Bollandist Delehaye says: ‘‘ The affair 
of Abelard’s condemnation, which is not precisely the occasion 
on which the calmness and prudence of the abbot of Clairvaux 
shone with the greatest éclat, is narrated with remarkable im- 
partiality and in a tone that by no means insists on a judgment 
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of approbation. M. Vacandard has well understood the error 
of those who imagine that the history of a saint ought to be, 
from cover to cover, a panegyric. We are often told that not 
everything in the lives of the saints is an object of imitation ; 
and it is well, over and above, to know that not everything is 
an object of admiration.”’ 

Nevertheless, the purity of intention, the singleness of pur- 
pose, the sanctity of the ardor of St. Bernard will never be 
called in question, and men will continue to look upon him as 
a flower of medizval mysticism, a model of Christian virtue, a 
hero of the most delicate and rare charity, a saviour of the 
social order in a crisis that was fraught with significance for the 
future of Europe, and a poet-laureate of the most refined and 
exalted Catholicism of the Middle Ages. 


That the Jews of the Diaspora were indeed widely scattered 
over the surface of the earth and at an early date has been 
always well known. The evidences are fully collected in Dr. 
Schuerer’s ‘‘ History of the Jewish People about the Time of 
Christ.’” Inthe Jewish Quarterly Review (October, 1895) are 
some interesting pages on the ancient Jewish community of 
Kai-fung-fu in the Chinese province of Honan, and on the texts 
of their Pentateuch, prayer-books, and liturgical fragments. 
Father Ricci visited them in the seventeenth century. In 1865 
Dr. Martin found them nearly extinct as a community, unable 
to read their Pentateuchal scrolls and prayer-books, and possess- 
ing only the last ruins of their synagogue, erected A. D. 1183. 
Their traditions are that they came to China from Persia about 
58-76 A. D. It seems certain that they were established in 
China in the ninth century, and their Persian texts are not of 
the old but of the modern form of that tongue. ‘This recalls the 
earliest documents we possess concerning the introduction of 
Christianity into China, the famous inscriptions of Si-Ngan-Fou, 
discovered in 1625, and published first by Fr. Kircher, S. J., in 
his ‘‘Prodromus Coptus’’ (1636) and then in ‘‘ China Illustrata”’ 
(1667). It relates the introduction of Christian doctrines by 
Nestorian missionaries A. D. 635, while the inscription itself 
was made in 781. Inthe last century the encyclopedists cast 
doubts upon its authenticity, concerning which one may consult 
with profit G. Gauthier, ‘‘ Inscription Syro-Chinvise de Si-Ngan- 
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Fou,’’ (Paris, 1858,) and Wylie, Journal of American Orientat So- 
ciety, (Vol. V., p. 277, 1856). The late travels of M. Edward 
Blanc (Bulletin Critique, January 15, 1896, p. 37) seem to prove 
that the sphere of Greek influence included a Greco-Chinese or 
Sino-Bactrian kingdom, whose capital was at Khotan, and which 
was for many centuries the extreme outpost of western civiliza- 
tion in regions where it was little suspected to exist. For the 
rest, the life-work of M. Terrien de Lacouperie (see BULLETIN, 
Vol. I., No. 1, p. 129) has something to do with this question of 
the possible spread of Christianity into China at an earlier date 
than is usually accepted. 


The Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the Dead’’ is the subject of an in- 
teresting communication from the pen of Dr. A. Wiedeman, of 
Bonn, in the AZvséon of Louvain (January, 1896). This impor- 
tant text is now fully known by the publication through the 
Trustees of the British Museum, of the Papyrus of Ani with in- 
terlinear transliteration and translation, (London, 2d ed., 
1894-1895). The work is owing to the labors of Mr. Le Page 
Renouf and Mr. E. Wallis Budge, distinguished English Egypt- 
ologists. No ancient document is of more utility in establish- 
ing the earliest Oriental views as to monotheism, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the future world, etc. For two thousand years 
before Christ this was the sacred book of the Nilotic populations. 
Around its central doctrine of the resurrection of man, as guar- 
anteed by the history of the god Osiris, they gradually gathered 
other doctrines more or less contradictory, but the work remained 
nevertheless the faithful mirror of the Egyptian views of life 
and death and divine judgment, reward and retribution. Its 
various texts or recensions cover a long period of time and make 
it difficult to pronounce with certainty as to the entire religious 
system of the Egyptians. M. Wiedeman puts forward the follow- 
ing points in a tentative manner: t° a solar monotheism, i. e., 
a belief in one God, creator of the world, who manifests his 
power in the sun and its works; 2° a cultus of the regenerative 
forces of nature as seen in adoration of the ithyphallic gods, 
fecund goddesses, animals, and different vegetative divinities ; 
3° the perception of an anthropomorphic divinity whose life in 
this world and that to come was typical for the ideal life of man 
or Osiris. 
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A real end-of-the-century book is ‘‘ Der Antichrist,’’ by W. 
‘Bousset (Goettingen, 1895), in which are collected and dis- 
cussed all the original references to Antichrist in the Christian 
‘Fathers and in the writers of the Middle Ages. _It is practically 
a literary history of Antichrist. 


The growing interest in Greek studies of a higher order, 
very perceptible in spite of a certain slackening of academic 
strictness in the universities of a classical type, is well served by 
the work of Mr. H. Stuart Jones, ‘‘ Select Passages from Ancient 
Writers,’’ illustrative of the History of Greek Sculpture, 
(London, Macmillan, 1895). Init are collected the most im- 
portant references, with translations, commentaries, and an 
introduction. Thus, for instance, the great bronze-founders and 
their works are discussed apropos of Pliny (Hist. Nat. XXXIV. 
55), and the ‘‘ Canon”’ of the Greek sculptors is illustrated from 
Quintilian (XII. 10. 7), Cicero (Brutus, XVIII. 70) and Strabo 
{VIII). The work is less complete, according to the Abbé 
Beurlier, than the ‘‘ Antiken Schriftquellen’’ of Overbeck, but 
still extremly useful to the Oxford student in classics, who has to 
pass an examination on the history of Greek Sculpture from B. C. 
600 to 323. We may mention here the series of studies on the 
sources of Greek art by Mr. Paulin Paris, (Paris, Librairie de 1’ Art, 
1895). ‘‘ Polycletes’’ has already appeared, and we are 
promised ‘‘ Miron,’’ ‘‘Scopas,’’ and ‘* Lysippus.’’ 

The late Rudolph von Ihering was a great jurist, as his 
‘« Esprit du droit Romain’’ well shows. He was of opinion that in 
the institutions of the City there existed a notable residue of 
ancient Aryan customs and manners, and had the intention of 
writing one day a history of the development of Roman 
Law. ‘The partial result of his preliminary ethnographical stud- 
ies is now printed in ‘* Les Indo-Européens avant l’histoire,’’ 
translated from the German by O. de Meulenaere (Paris, 
Marescq, 1895). Canon Taylor has given us in his ‘‘ Origins of 


the Aryan Race”’ the results of the latest studies of philologians, 
ethnographers,and anthropologists. But here we have the contri- 
butions of an eminent jurist, who has taken up the work of Sir 
Henry Maine,and given us in great detail the evidences which 
the Aryan immigrations have left in the archaic civil law of 
Rome and the oldest urban institutions. Fr. Van den Gheyn 
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calls attention to the ‘‘ peremptory proofs’’ which this work 
furnishes, that not the Phenicians, but the Babylonians, were the 
first sailors of the sea in antiquity. 


In the historiography of the rgth century the figure of the 
late Edward Augustus Freeman is a very prominent one. The 
historian of the Norman Conquest and of Sicily, the brilliant 
critic of the Saturday Review, the author of the ‘‘ Historical 
Essays,’’ and the historian of architecture was no common man. 
He is popularly known by his just though savage criticisms of 
Froude’s historical method, by his affection for Greece, his dis- 
like of France, his contempt for Austria, and his belief in the 
new German empire. Whether reading, thinking, or traveling 
he was always intent upon the pedagogical office of history, and 
few English writers have been more impressed with the belief 
that history was the true ‘‘ magistra vitae’’ and ‘‘ testis tem- 
porum,’’ or have done more to elevate historical studies in 
universities. His ‘‘ Life and Letters’’ have lately been pub- 
lished (London, Macmillan, 2 vols., 1895), and offer useful 
instruction to those who care to follow the latest phases of a 
very far-reaching movement—the transformation of the science 
of history, both as to the teaching and the writing of it. 


PEDAGOGICAL.—Within a twelvemonth a very grave discussion 
has arisen in Prussia apropos of the nature and degree of state 
authority within the limits of the universities. Originally bear- 
ing on the government control of the appointment, teaching, 
and intellectual tendencies of the frivat-docenten or young un- 
salaried teachers possessing a certificate or authority to teach 
(Habilitation, Venia legendi), the question has widened out 
until it now includes the general and particular relations be- 
tween the state and the universities. It would seem to be the 
intention of the Prussian state to exercise a more immediate and 
positive control over the teaching and the teaching corps of its 
many great academic centres; hence it consulted, as a prepara- 
tory step, the well-known jurist, Dr. Hinschius, whose motivated 
opinion, given early in December, 1895, to the Minister of In- 
struction, justifies on historical and legal grounds the future policy 
of Prussia with regard to the state universities, and practically 
abolishes the academical fiction that they were independent 
corporations, whose certificates of authority to teach could not 
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be withdrawn or suppressed without violating ancient rights and 
privileges of the most sacred kind. Dr. Hinschius, well known 
to the learned world from his great work on the ‘‘ Comparative 
Ecclesiastical Law of Catholics and Protestants,’’ and to the 
political student from his share in the May Laws and the Kultur- 
kampf, was at once answered by fifty-three of the ordinary pro- 
fessors of Berlin, among them such celebrities as Diels, Harnack, 
Hirschfeld, Kekulé, Kiepert, Kirchhoff, Koehler, Mommsen, 
Paulsen, Scheffer-Boichorst, Tobler, Von Treitschke, and Vir- 
chow, who insisted in a manifesto of December 16, 1895, on the 
legal corporative character of the German universities, and 
denied that they were mere state institutions subject absolutely 
to the Minister of Instruction. Dr. Hinschius defended him- 
self, and the controversy has been further prolonged by articles 
in the Preussische Jahrbuecher of Berlin and the Academische Revue 
of Munich. 


The consultation of Dr. Hinschius, though it could not but 
rouse the academic pride of such learned men as are found 
among the ‘‘ fifty-three’’ signers of the counter-declaration, 
seeins based on good historical and legal arguments. As a 
matter of fact, the state of Prussia has been wont to interfere in 
the internal affairs of its own universities; they are all, more- 
over, with the exception of Greifswald, that holds its statute 
from 1465, creations of the state of Prussia, all dating from the 
Reformation period or thereafter—Marburg, 1521-41 ; Koenigs- 
berg, 1544; Kiel, 1665 ; Breslau, 1702-1811 ; Goettingen, 1737; 
Berlin, 1809 ; Bonn, 1818; the Academy of Muenster (Catholic), 
1832. As the historian Stein in his work on Academic Jurisdic- 
tion (Leipsic, 1891) says: ‘* The universities founded between 
the Thirty-Years’ War and the commencement of this century are 
state institutions without the slightest trace of autonomy or 
corporate constitution.’’ The state may have delegated to the 


academic senate or to the various faculties some of its rights, 


but it has abdicated none of them; otherwise there would be as 
many small states within the state as there are universities in 
Prussia. In other words, while the Minister of Instruction dis- 
claims any intention of putting a pressure on the freedom of 
academic thought, he maintains not only the right of discipli- 
nary surveillance, but also the immediate jurisdiction over the 
universities, a jurisdiction, which according to him, the state 
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possesses over every teaching society, and without which it would 
be impossible to secure the common weal and the reign of in- 
ternal peace. 


The above statement of facts we have summarized from the 
Revue Catholique des Revues, (Paris, March 5, 1896). Whoever has 
read Dr. Janssens History of the German People since the Refor- 
mation, and notably vol. VII, pp. 136-211, cannot but admit with 
Dr. Hinschius that the post-Reformation universities of 
Germany have lost all right to that status of autonomous cor- 
porations which their medizval prototypes created and rounded 
out. They did this under the eyes of the popes, and they were 
so powerful in their independence that their professors could 
suspend their teaching when their rights were violated, and 
this without shocking public opinion. In the BuLLETIN for July 
and October, 1895, and for January, 1896, we have quoted many 
documents to show the admirable internal freedom of these 
little republics of learning. It was the Church which chiefly 
created them ; to her they looked for protection against the en- 
croachments of civil authorities or the abuses of profane inter- 
ference ; they stood as impersonal powers between Church and 
State, incarnating the spirit of law, the supremacy of reason in 
human affairs, and the inalienable rights of the mind. We 
have elsewhere shown (BULLETIN, vol. I. No. 3, pp. 385-86) that 
they gained nothing by the transfer of their estates and their 
corporate privileges to the hands of incipient kings and pushful 
princelets ; if they have again grown great in this century with- 
out the Church, it is owing to a combination of circumstances, 
and not to the powerful state control and supervision of which 
the best university professors of Germany wish to hear as little 
as they may. And naturally, for the twentieth century 
will be as devoted to social studies as the nineteenth has been to 
the study of nature only, and the result of such studies must affect 
profoundly all governmental systems; hence the prudential 
measures of the Prussian government, and its inclination to re- 
mind its paid agents that it exercises the function not only of 
Supreme Bishop but also that of Supreme Teacher. It is far 
from pleasant for such a student of medizval history as Scheffer- 
Boichorst to contemplate this attitude of the government, but 
there is as much if not more logic in its actual conduct toward 
its own universities as there was when, under the guidance of Dr. 
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Hinschius and other juristic and historical summities, it under- 
took to regulate the internal and external relation of the Cath- 
olic Church in Prussia. 


The system of Higher Education in Germany, which may be 
more or less affected by this awakening of an old tendency on 
the part of Prussia, is composed of 22 Universities, properly so 
called, 9 Technical High Schools, 5 Veterinary Schools, 5 Agricul- 
tural High Schools, 4 Schools of Forestry, and 3 Schools of Mines, 
in all of which there were, at the end of the academical year 
1894-1895, 3,662 teachers and 44,465 students. If we desire to 
obtain a view of the system in German-speaking lands in gen- 
eral we must count in Austria, with 19 similar establishments 
(including 9 universities), 1,531 teachers, and 18,040 students, 
while Switzerland has 8 institutions of higher learning, 770 
teachers, and 4,557 students. In other words, the great German 
speaking territory of Europe shows a teaching corps, in the 
higher order of education, some 6,000 strong, with over 67,000 
students! To those who would like to follow the actual move- 
ment of the German universities, their courses of instruction, 
personnel of professors, number of students, etc., we would 
recommend the important annual published at Strassburg, en- 
titled Minerva. The little book of the Dominican, P. Didon, 
‘«Sur les Universités Allemandes,’’ is an admirable introduction 
to the actual life, the daily routine of study, and the ordinary 
working of a typical German university. The most voluminous 
work on this system is ‘‘ Die Deutschen Universitaeten’’ in two 
large volumes, edited by Prof. Lexis, of Goettingen, for the 
German government on the occasion of the Chicago Exposition. 
A portion of this work, the contribution of Professor Paulsen, 
has been translated into English under the title ‘‘ German Uni- 
versities: their Character and Historical Development’’; New 
York, 1895. 


LITERATURE.—French historians of English literature are 
new-comers in that field, but since Taine they have been warmly 
welcomed, bringing as they do qualities of appreciation, sym- 
pathy, and criticism that are rarely found elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent, and which surprise us all the more when we remember 
how little the France of the last century understood or studied 
the other vernacular literatures of Europe. The English trans- 
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lation of the first volume of Jusserand’s ‘‘ Literary History of 
the English People’’ (Putnam, New York) puts before the 
English-speaking public a valuable book, which treats in the 
only volume yet issued the literary development of England from 
the earliest knowable efforts down to the Renaissance. M. Jus- 
serand has seized better than Taine the various elements that go 
to make up the literature of the so-called Saxon period, but in 
which the Celt, the Roman, the Dane, and the Norman had large 
though varying spheres of influence. Formerly the Celtic ele- 
ments in English were unknown or ignored in the histories of 
our literature, and their several beauties set down to the general 
credit of the Low Dutch tribes who overflooded Britain in the 
latter half of the fifth century. But this is no longer possible 
since the truth has been made known by Matthew Arnold, Ten 
Broeck, and especially by Stopford Brooke in his ‘‘ History of 
Early English Literature’’ (London, 1892). In the work of 
Jusserand the Celtic influences are duly enumerated and appre- 
ciated. From the Bulletin Critique (December 15, 1895) we trans- 
late the following summary of the chapters pertinent to this 
subject. 

‘«One of the chief merits of M. Jusserand’s book is the pro- 
portional treatment of the Celtic origins of English. Long 
disdained or ignored because of their very great antiquity, the 
fundamental importance of these elements is now recognized. 
Men imagined once that the unaided Celtic genius was a sterile 
one, but to-day its productions fill them with astonishment, some 
of the Celtic poetry written down in the seventh oreighth century 
being of a much earlier date as composition, and the manuscript 
literature having been once so abundant that even to-day its 
relics would fill one thousand octavo volumes. Here is a splen- 
did flowering of all epic traits or elements, and especially of 
those literary qualities most characteristic of the Celt,—the 
dramatic gift which, either on the stage or in the romance, is 
the most marked feature of English literature, and the passion of 
public discourse which plays so great a role in the political life of 
Great Britain. The literary fertility of the ancient Celtic genius, 
very great in its solitary stage, is much greater when that genius 
contracts alliances with other races. It has been noticed that a 
large percentage of the most distinguished English writers were 
born on the marginal territory between the lands that remained 
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to the Celt after the invasion and those which the Angles and 
the Saxons took up for themselves. Certain it is that when 
these Germans fell upon Britain the Celts had six hundred years 
of literature behind them and were the superior and intellectual 
race; the possessors, also, of a refined Latin culture. During 
two hundred and thirty years (A. D. 450-680) the Angles and 
Saxons had only a pagan poetry, like that of the Scandinavians, 
the poetry they brought from the banks of the Weser or the 
Elbe. After their complete conversion to Christianity (A. D. 
680-870) a new poetry arises, and precisely in Northumbria and 
other frontier neighborhoods, where the vicinity of the Celts 
and especially the labors of the Irish missionaries had prepared 
the soil. This poetry is not that of Scandinavia; instead of 
the storm and the tempest, it delights in the scenes of peaceful 
nature; battle and death are not its only themes—it looks out 
over the entire and varied scene of life, and is saturated with 
the spirit of sentimentality. Henceforth the sad, grave charac- 
ter of the Teuton is wedded to the enthusiastic and emotional 
nature of the Celt, and from this fusion arises the impassioned 
determination, the sentimental energy of the Englishman. In 
the seventh century poems of Caedmon and in the later song of 


Cynewulf one finds the love of the dialogue, the striving after 
scenic effects, and the theatrical distribution of the personages 
which announce the presence of the dramatic genius. The 
fusion is now complete, but the Celtic qualities yet predominate 
in English poetry.’’ 


One of the literary gems of the season is the ‘‘ Lafontaine’’ 
of M. Georges Lafenestre, the noted art critic (Paris, Hachette, 
1895). It fits in admirably, says the reviewer in the Bulletin 
Critique (February 15, 1896) after Regnier’s complete edition in 
eleven volumes of the ‘‘ Oeuvres,’’ and after M. Taine’s brilliant 
pageson the poet. Here is the ‘‘ Bonhomme,”’’ the ‘‘ Grand En- 
fant’’ who has made ten generations of children laugh and weep, 
and has taught as many generations of adults the hard and homely 
truths of nature in language so kindly and sweet, so convincing 
and so picturesque that he has been accepted as one of the 
great schoolmasters of humanity and ranked with Homer and 
Dante and Shakespeare. There is acertain Gallic finesse and 
shrewdness about Lafontaine, a certain delicate accuracy of ob- 
servation, and an artistic mise en scéne of his simple mechanism, 
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a rare choice of perfect word and musical phrase, which make 
of him the world’s one inimitable confeur. We would know 
nothing of his life, his patrons, his struggles, his surpassing 
simplicity, his distractions, and yet the ‘‘Contes’’ and the 
‘‘Fables’’ would give us the measure of this great child-soul, 
weak and erring yvd homo, but ardent and spiritual, perspicacious 
and sympathetic, liberal and generous, rare specimen of a great 
cosmopolitan man, the pet and the critic of society like Horace, 
the example of its weakness and shame like Ovid, the echo of 
its aspirations like Victor Hugo, and the mirror of its superb 
but clouded glories like Goethe. M. Lafenestre has limned the 
immortal fabulist with the colors of sympathy and art, but with 
the shadings of truth. His life and his works have never met 
a more skilful friend, and though he passes lightly over the 
un-Christian side of the great writer’s life, he does not fail to 
note his admirable patience and Christian constancy in the 
hour of death. No literature can show his superior for ‘ ex- 
pressive and concentrated composition, healthy and natural 
sentiment, love of clear-cut thought, transparent expression, 
and simple, picturesque, living language.’’ Esop and Pilpay 
have enlightened many generations, but Lafontaine alone had 
the secret of the sweet, joyous land,— 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange or new; 

Where sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow-deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

And horses were born with eagles’ wings. 


Fresh evidence of the interest taken in Celtic studies is 
shown by the announcement of a Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Pht- 
lologie, The new journal, of which the first number is now 
out, has for its editors Prof. Kuno Meyer, of University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, and Dr. L. C. Stern, of Berlin. These well- 
known scholars have secured the co-operation of other leaders 
in the Gaelic movement both in England and on the Continent. 
The articles announced for the forthcoming number are impor- 
tant, as well for the subjects handled as for the high standing of 
the contributors. Among others we note two papers by Rev. 
R. Henebry—‘‘ Conach,’’ and ‘‘An unpublished Irish poem.’’ 
The whole list of contents evinces a truly scientific spirit and 
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appeals to every student of Celtic lore. We wish the Zeitschrift 
success not only as a venture in one of the richest fields of phi- 
lology, but also as an interpreter of the delicate thought and 
elevated feeling that inspired the literary labors of the Gael. 


In the Contemporary Review for January Jan Stefansson brings 
forward a rather interesting argument to prove that Shakespeare 
must have been at Elsinore. His contention is based primarily 
on the fact that the author of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ shows a remarkable 
acquaintance with Danish customs and a local knowledge of the 
royal residence. The greatest actors, it is claimed, have found 
difficulty in getting Queen Gertrude to ‘look here, upon this 
picture, and on this.’’ Shakespeare, on the contrary, from his 
description of ‘‘the counterfeit presentment,’’ seems to have 
had in mind a room in Kronberg castle ‘‘ hung with silken 
tapestry, in which were woven a series of historically true por- 
traits of Danish kings in their due order of succession.’’ ‘That 
such a room existed in reality is evident from documents bear- 
ing the dates 1585 and 1603. Shakespeare, moreover, was 
familiar with such details as the student-life of the Danes, their 
custom of drinking ‘‘cannon healths,’’ and the correct form of 
their family names which he substituted for the corruptions that 
were current in the English of histime. The question naturally 
arises: How did he obtain this information? Stefansson’s an- 
swer hangs bythree links. He takes it that ‘‘the English actors 
in Denmark in 1586 were some of Leicester’s players bent on 
seeking their fortunes abroad.’’ Then, as some of these plavers 
were associated with Shakespeare throughout his career, being 
in fact his tutors in the profession, it is probable that he joined 
them under Leicester. Finally, circumstances made it conven- 
ient for ‘ gentle Will’ to accompany these actors on their foreign 
tour in 1585. The conclusion is that ‘‘his visit with them to 
Elsinore may be safely located in the region that lies between 
probability and certainty.’’ In this ‘‘ region,’’ of course, there 
is room for individual opinion, but the reasoning which we have 
here outlined is at least suggestive. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL.—Lovers of Christian Archeology in par- 
ticular, and of antiquity in general, will be pleased to know that 
Leo XIII. intends to encourage the science founded by De 
Rossi. The following letter to the Cardinal-Prefect of the Vati- 
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can Archives has brought out the assurances that the ‘‘ Roma 
Sotterranea’’ will be continued, and that we may soon expect 
the fourth of the great folio volumes : 


Sranor CARDINAL: Amongst the many reasons which render the death of 
the illustrious Archeologist Giovanni Battista de Rossi serious to all the 
students of Sacred Archeology, that it left unfinished the very admirable 
work of ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea ’”’ was not the least. 

This having been undertaken and carried on under the auspices and by 
means of the munificence of our predecessor, Pius IX., of happy memory, 
was received with universal applause both for the light which it brought to 
the history of Christian antiquities and for the new arguments which went to 
confirm Catholic dogmas and tradition. We, who no less than our predeces- 
sor, were generous in the Pontifical protection to De Rossi, whose merits we 
highly appreciated, deplore more than anything else the interruption of his 
learned researches. It was always, however, our strong desire that the work 
so advantageous to religion and to history, should have the continuance 
which all scholars wished for it. And now, desiring to satisfy this common 
desire, we turn to you, Signor Cardinal, as the President of the Commission 
of Sacred Archeology, and by your means to the same commission we en- 
trust the arduous and honorable undertaking. And this we do with the 
greater good will, it being known to us that amongst its members there are 
not wanting those who have been formed in the studies of Christian Arche- 
ology by the guidance of De Rossi himself, and who have learned from him 
not only his methods of research, but likewise the profundity of his views 
never separated from an eminently religious spirit. We trust that the com- 
mission will joyfully know how to respond to our wishes and to the charge 
with which we honor it, certain that our favor will not fail it. And in such 
confidence, Signor Cardinal, we impart to you with all our heart the Apostolic 
Benediction. From the Vatican, December 31, 1895. Lro XIII. Pops. 


The classic peoples of antiquity and the Middle Ages be- 
lieved, as a rule, that the instruments of the stone age dis- 
covered from time to time were owing to thunder-storms. The 
Egyptians believed that these objects were fragments of the 
stony vault of heaven showered down by the storms, and some- 
thing similar was the belief of the Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and 
the medizval world. M. de Mély, in the Revue Archéologique 
(November-December, 1895, p. 326,) tells us that the ancient 
bibliography of the subject is a large one, including passages 
from Damigeron, Pliny, Seneca, Claudian, Saint Isidore and 
others, not to forget the ‘‘ Lapidaries’’ of the Middle Ages, the 
most interesting of which have been treated by M. Solomon 
Reinach in his ‘‘Antiquités Nationales,’’ vol. I., p. 78. These 


legends and the qualities of such ‘‘ thunder-stones’’ were fairly 
10cu 
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well known for the West; but until lately it was not so familiar 
to many that similar beliefs existed in the remote Orient, and 
that the stone age has left in Japan and China traces of its pas- 
sage in the supernatural virtues ascribed to the stone hatchets, 
hammers, knives, needles, and ornaments that the soil yields up 
from time to time. M. de Mély summarizes, in this connection, 
the remarkable book of Geerts—‘‘Les produits de la nature 
Japonaise et Chinoise’’ (Yokohama, Lévy, 1878-1884). 


CELTIC ARCHAEOLOGY :—During the past summer five large- 
sized gold fibulz were discovered in the bed of a stream either 
in the county of Wexford or Waterford, Ireland. They were sold 
by the finder to a jeweller in the city of Waterford, and pur- 
chased from him by W. G. D. Goff, Esq., Glenville, Waterford. 
By his permission Dr. Frazer exhibited and described these fibulz 
at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, and Mr. Edmund John- 
ston, of Grafton street, Dublin, contributed a valuable state- 
ment of the art processes employed in the manufacture of these 
and similar gold ornaments, tracing all the stages of the pro- 
cess. These indicate no mean effort of early art, as one of the 
fibula weighed near eighteen ounces of gold, and the entire 
weight of the five fibula amounted to twenty-eight ounces. The 
largest fibulz was solid ; others were made with hollow handles, 
requiring special treatment in forging and bending the bow- 
shaped portions of such ornaments. Mr. Goff has deposited 
this find in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy for the 
present, and it is to be hoped he may permit its permanent 
acquisition by this national collection, which is far the richest 
in Europe of gold prehistoric finds. 





DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


Announcement for 1896-’97. 


The Law Department of the Catholic University of America 
has been established for the purpose of affording to those who 
may desire it an opportunity to study the science of law in its 
principles, its reasons, and its historical development, and to 
secure a thorough training in those intellectual and physical 
operations which constitute the practice of the law. Having 
these ends in view it has adopted such courses and methods of 
instruction, such regulations concerning the time and place of 
study, and such conditions for its degrees, as in its judgment are 
best calculated to ensure to the individual student the most 
rapid advancement in sound legal learning, and to extend to 
intelligent and earnest men, whatever may be their age or resi- 
dence or occupation, the widest facilities for obtaining an 
adequate knowledge of the law. 


LOCATION, BUILDINGS, AND APPLIANCES. 


The Catholic University of America is located in the northern 
suburb of the city of Washington, about three miles from the Cap- 
itol and Pennsylvania Avenue, from which it is easily accessible 
through the B. & O. R. R. whose station adjoins the University, 
or the electric street railway whose cars every few minutes pass 
its gates. Its situation is high and healthy, while its ample 
grounds and its contiguity to the Soldier’s Home Park and other 
extensive reservations give to its members abundant opportunity 
for every form of exercise and recreation. 

The rooms at present occupied by the Law Department are in 
McMahon Hall, one of the largest and most commodious col- 
lege buildings in the United States, heated by steam and lighted 
by electricity, and consist of lecture rooms, a seminarium, and 
private offices for the professors. The seminarium is furnished 
with separate tables for the students, and contains a well selected 
law library sufficient for purposes of study and for practical use. 
In the same building the departments of Philosophy, Literature, 
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Chemistry, Physics, etc., are established with their libraries and 
laboratories, and the instruction therein given may be enjoyed 
by law students without extra charge. In the basement are the 
gymnasium, recreation and cloak rooms, a news-stand, and a 
restaurant at which excellent meals can be obtained at reasona- 
ble rates during the working hours of every day. The general 
reading-rooms and library of the University are also open to all 
the students. 

The proximity of the University to the city of Washington 
is not the least among its numerous advantages, especially to 
students of law. In Congress the rules of practical legislation, 
of parliamentary law, and of political oratory, as exemplified in 
the discharge of their official duties by the foremost men of the 
nation, can be studied under more favorable circumstances than 
anywhere else in the world. The Supreme Court of the United 
States is the arena in which the ablest lawyers and advocates of 
our time conduct their forensic battles, and where a watchful 
student may in a few hours learn more of legal principles, of the 
forms of legal reasoning, and of the power and methods of 
forensic oratory, than in weeks of private study. In the various 
executive departments, whose numberless and complex opera- 
tions constitute the administration of the Government of the 
United States, there is presented to the student an object-lesson 
in administrative law, most of whose details he is at liberty to 
investigate and the knowledge of which may prove of priceless 
value to him in his future years. The Congressional Library, 
already containing more than 700,000 volumes and soon to be 
located in the most magnificent and convenient building ever 
devoted to such purposes, is also subject to his use. Add to 
these exceptional privileges the museums and art galleries, the 
lecture courses, the conventions of learned societies and other 
organizations, and the varieties of social phenomena with which 
the life of the National Capital abounds, and it is evident that 
in the city of Washington the student of law, as of the other 
social sciences, enjoys advantages which no other locality in the 
country can present. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


The scholastic year of the Law Department begins on the 
first Tuesday of October and ends on the 15th of the following 
June, with short vacations at Christmas and Easter. Students 
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can, however, enter the department and commence their studies 
at any time during the scholastic year; and will receive their 
degrees whenever the conditions therefor are fulfilled. 


DEGREES. 


The degrees conferred by the University upon those students 
of the Law Department who have complied with the prescribed 
conditions as hereinafter stated will be as follows: Bachelor of 
Laws, (LL. B.); Master of Laws (LL. M.); Doctor of Civil Law 
(D.C. L.) ; Doctor of Ecclesiastical Law (J. E. D.); Doctor of 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Law (J. U. D.) ; Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). 
These degrees will beigranted in the order above named, except 
the D.C. L. and J. E. D., either of which may be taken before 
the other. 

CONDITIONS FOR DEGREES. 


' 


Every applicant for-a degree must be a matriculated student 
of 'the, University, of good moral character, and must have com- 
pleted and passed satisfactory examinations upon the courses of 
study prescribed for that degree. Applicants for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, unless already members of the bar or Bachelors 
of Laws of other law schools, must as a general rule have been 
resident students of the University during the time occupied in 
both their Junior and Senior Courses of study; but those who 
_.have pursued the branches embraced in the Junior Course at 
another law school or under the direction of a competent pro- 
fessional instructor, and have passed a satisfactory examination 
thereon, will be excused from residence except during the prose- 
cution of their Senior Course. Of Bachelors of Laws who are 
applicants for the higher degrees, and of attorneys-at-law who 
are applicants for the Bachelor’s degree, residence, though 
earnestly recommended, is not required. The courses of study 
leading to the advanced degrees have been formulated with a 
special view to the needs of those who may desire to make a 
systematic investigation of the more difficult branches of the 
law under the guidance of the Law Department and yet are un- 
able to leave their homes or places of business to take up their 
work at the University. Such students will be regularly matricu- 
lated, and will receive in writing the same directions in their 
studies which would be given orally were they present at the 
University. 
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COURSES AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


For greater convenience in the arrangement of studies the 
various branches of the law have been classified under the fol- 
lowing courses: 


I. Jurisprudence. 

a) Nature and Attributes of Law. 6) Fundamental Legal Con- 
ceptions. c) Origin and Development of Law. d) Forms of 
Law. e) Fundamental Principles of Law. 

II. History of Law. 

a) Prehistoric Law. 6) Primitive Asiatic Law. c) Egyptian Law. 
d) Grecian Law. e¢) Roman Law. jf) Continental Law. 
g) English Law. ) American Law. 

III. Elementary Law. 

a@) Elements of the law of personal rights and liabilities. 6) Ele- 
ments of the law of relative rights and liabilities. c) Elements 
of the law of corporate rights and liabilities. d) Elements of 
the law of contract rights and liabilities. ¢) Elements of the 
law of real property. jf) Elements ef the law of personal prop 
erty. g) Elements of the law of torts. ) Elements of the law 
of crimes. 7) Elements of the law of pleading. j) Elements 
of the law of evidence. #) Elements of the law of procedure. 
l) Elements of constitutional law. m) Elements of adminis- 
trative law. m) Elements of international law. 

. The Law of Domestic Relations. 

a) Husband and Wife. 0%) Parent and Child. c) Guardian and 

Ward. d) Master and Servant. 
. The Law of Contracts. 
a) Agency. 6) Bailment. c) Bills and Notes. d) Insurance 
é) Partnership. jf) Sales. g) Suretyship. %) Warranty. 
VI. The Law of Real Property. 
VII. The Law of Mortgages and Liens. 
VIII. The Law of Corporations. 
a) Private Corporations. 0) Public Corporations. 
IX. The Law of Highways. 
X. The Law of Railroads. 
XI. The Law of Waters and Water-courses. 
XII. The Law of Telegraphs and Telephones. 
XIII. The Law of Patents. 
XIV. The Law of Copyrights. 
XV. The Law of Trademarks. 
XVI. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
XVII. The Law of Trusts. 
XVIII. The Law of Conveyancing. 
XIX. The Law of Wills and of Intestate Estates. 
XX. The Law of Torts. 
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. The Law of Civil Remedies. 

@) Actions and Defences. 5) Damages. c) Pleading. d) Evi- 
dence. e) Procedure. f) Statute of Frauds. g) Statute of 
Limitations. %) Bankruptcy. 

XXII. The Law of Equitable Remedies. 

@) Jurisdictioh in Equity. 0) Remedies in Equity. c) Equity 

Pleading and Procedure. 
XXIII. Prerogative Writs. 


@) Mandamus. 0) Prohibition. c) Quo Warranto. d) Habeas Corpus. 
XXIV. The Law of Crimes. 


XXV. The Law of Criminal Remedies. 
a) Penalties. 0) Pleading. c) Evidence. d) Procedure. 
XXVI. Forensic Medicine. 
XXVII. Forensic Oratory. 
XXVIII. Constitutional Law. 
@) English Constitutional Law. 0%) American Constitutional Law. 
c) Local State Constitutional Law. 
XXIX. Statut. Law. 


a) Federal Statutes. 6) Local State Statutes. 
. Administrative Law. 
a) Parliamentary Law. 0) Revenue Laws. c) Military Laws. 
ad) Police Powers. 
XXXI. Roman Law. 
a) Institutes of Roman Law. 5) History of Roman Law. c) Law 
of the Pandects. 
XXXII. Ecclesiastical Law. 
a) Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. 6) History of Ecclesiastical 
Law. c) The Corpus Juris. d@) English and American Eccle- 
siastical Law. 
<X XIII. International Law. 
a) Private International Law. 0) Public International Law. 
XXXIV. Comparative Jurisprudence. 

The general character of the studies embraced in courses IV. 
to XXXIV inclusive, is sufficiently indicated by the nature of 
the subjects to which they relate. The method of instruction in 
these courses consists in the careful reading and abridgment of 
the standard text-books on the subject by the student, and the 
collation and digest of the leading cases, the result of his re- 
searches being embodied in a short treatise on the subject, which 
must be presented to the faculty on his application for his degree. 
This work is done under the immediate personal supervision of 
his professors, and is intended not only to furnish the mind and 
memory of the student with legal knowledge but also to train 
him in the analysis of subjects and the correct formulation and 
statement of legal propositions. 

The studies embraced in courses I. to III. inclusive are intro- 
ductory in character and are intended to prepare the student for 
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the investigation of the special branches of the law in the 
manner just prescribed. Course I covers the subjects which are 
generally treated as subdivisions of Philosophical Jurisprudence. 
Under a) Nature and Attributes of Law, the nature of law as a 
dictate of reason originating in the application of human 
wisdom to the needs of society, the relations of human law to 
natural and divine law, and the force and essential character- 
istics of valid human laws, are examined. In 4) Fundamental 
Legal Conceptions, the legal entities concerning which legal 
rules are made are analyzed and classified. In ¢c) Origin and 
Development of Law, the origin of law in primitive family cus- 
toms and its development into the legislative enactments of a 
complete political society are explored. In @) Forms of Law, 
the characteristics and differences of Customary Law, Statute 
Law, and Code Law, together with the rules governing the con- 
struction and interpretation of law, are reviewed. In ¢) Funda- 
mental Principles of Law, the chief definitions and maxims of 
the common law are studied in their reasons and their applica- 
tion to practical affairs. The method of instruction pursued in 
this course consists of lectures, based upon printed syllabi placed 
in the hands of the student, with references to works of author- 
ity which he is expected to read and from which he is required 
to compile a general statement of the matters of the course. 
The principal works used in this course are St. Thomas, Austin, 
Markby, Holland, Lorimer, Sir Henry Maine, Burlamaqui, 
Blackstone, Broom’s Legal Maxims, etc. 

Course II. includes a historical study of the systems of law pre- 
vailing among the different divisions of the human race since the 
origin of political society, with a comparison of their principal 
features, and with a particular view to the origin and develop- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. The method of instruction 
is the same as in Course I., the works used being the historical 
treatises bearing upon the subject, especially Reeves’ History of 
English Law and the recent History by Pollock and Maitland. 

Course III. covers the elements of all those branches of the law 
to which the attention of the student is generally directed during 
his preparation for the bar. The instruction is given by recita- 
tions in some standard elementary text-book on each subject, 
such, for example, as the Students’ Series, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., or the Hornbook Series of the West Publishing 
Co., supplemented by a limited number of illustrative cases. 
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In order to secure a proper chronological arrangement of 
studies and thus observe their logical succession, the Courses I. 
II. and III., above described, are called Junior Courses, and are 
obligatory upon all students of the Department, and must be 
completed before any of the other courses can be commenced. 
The other courses, from IV. to XXXIV. inclusive, have no neces- 
sary logical sequence and are elective within the limits about to 
be declared. To meet the requirements of all varieties of stu- 
dents, some of whom may contemplate a general practice, while 
others are preparing to devote themselves to a special branch of 
the profession, these elective courses are grouped as follows: 


I. General Practitioner’s Courses, including IV. Domestic Relations; V. 
Contracts; VI. Real Property; VII. Mortgages and*Liens; XVIII. 
Conveyancing; XIX. Wills and Intestate Estates; XX. Torts; XXI. 
Civil Remedies; XXII. Equitable Remedies; XXIV. Crimes; XXV. 
Criminal Remedies; XXVI. Forensic Medicine; XXVII. Forensic 
Oratory. 

. Contract Courses, including V. Contracts; XVI. Shipping and Ad- 
miralty; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXII. Equitable Remedies. 

. Real Property Courses, including VI. Real Property; VII. Mortgages 
and Liens; IX. Highways; XI. Waters and Water-courses; XVIII. 
Conveyancing; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXII. Equitable Remedies. 

. Torts and Crimes, including XX. Torts; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXIV. 
Crimes; XXV. Criminal Remedies; XXVI. Forensic Medicine; 
XXVII. Forensic Oratory. 

. Corporation Courses, including VIII. Corporations; X. Railroads; XIT. 
Telegraphs and Telephones; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXII. Equit- 
able Remedies. 

. Estate Courses, including IV c. Guardian and Ward; XVII. Trusts; 
XIX. Wills and Intestate Estates; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXII. 
Equitable Remedies. 

. Monopoly Courses, including XIII. Patents; XIV. ‘Copyrights; XV. 
Trademarks; XXI. Civil Remedies; XXII. Equitable Remedies. 

. Equity Courses, including VII. Mortgages and Liens; XVII. Trusts; 
XXII. Equitable Remedies. 

. Procedure Courses, including XVI. Shipping and Admiralty: XVIII. 
Conveyancing; XIX. Wills and Intestate Estates; X XI. Civil Reme- 
dies; XXII. Equitable Remedies; XXIII. Prerogative Writs; XXV. 
Criminal Remedies. 

. Constitutional Law Courses, including XXVIII. Constitutional Law. 

. Statute Law Courses, including XXIX. Statute Law. 

. Administrative Law Courses, including XXX. Administrative Law. 

. International Law Courses, including XX XIII. International Law. 

. Roman Law Courses, including XXXI. Roman Law. 

. Ecclesiastical Law Courses, including XXXII. Ecclesiastical Law. 

Comparative Jurisprudence Courses, including XXXIV. Comparative 
Jurisprudence. 
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These groups of courses are not final or exclusive, but may 
be still further extended by the substitution of elements to suit 
the peculiar needs of students as they arise. Diversities in the 
apparent scope of these groups do not indicate their compara- 
tive difficulty or the measure of time or labor required for their in- 
vestigation. On the contrary, the narrower the specialty the more 
complete and thorough must the knowledge of the student be in 
order to render his acquirements of practical value to himself, 
and a group comprising but one course (as, for example, Roman 
Law) may thus demand a longer period and greater assiduity 
of application than one composed of numerous subdivisions. 

Of the foregoing groups of courses, from I. to IX. inclusive 
are styled Senior Courses, and from among these the student 
who has completed and passed a satisfactory examination upon 
the studies of the Junior Courses may seiect one or more on 
which to prepare himself for his examination for his Bachelor’s 
degree. The method of instruction is by individual research 
under constant supervision, as already described; and upon fin- 
ishing his elected courses and presenting his results in writing, 
he may apply for his degree. 

The Senior Courses, together with groups X., XI., XII. and 
XIII., constitute the Master’s Courses. Bachelors of Laws, aspir- 
ing to the degree of Master of Laws, may select from these groups 
one or more, not including those on which they received their 
Bachelor’s degree, and upon completing it in the manner before 
described and submitting its written result will be examined for 
the Master’s degree. 

Masters of Laws may become candidates fot the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law or Doctor of Ecclesiastical Law at their 
option. Candidates for the Doctorate in Civil Law must pursue 
the courses in Roman Law. Candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Ecclesiastical Law must pursue the courses in Ecclesiastical 
Law. In either case the candidate may elect, in addition to his 
prescribed course, one or more of the other courses specified. 


The required mode of study in these courses, and of presenting 


its results, is the same as in the courses for the previous degrees. 

Doctors of Civil Law who fulfil the conditions required for 
the degree of Doctor of Ecclesiastical Law, and Doctors of 
Ecclesiastical Law who fulfil the conditions required for the 
Doctorate of Civil Law, will receive the degree of Doctor of 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Law (J. U. D.). 
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Doctors of Civil and Ecclesiastical Law (J. U. D.) desiring 
to obtain the degree of LL. D. must elect from the foregoing 
groups of courses, not previously taken by them as conditions of 
any degree, such a number as in the judgment of the faculty 
may be necessary in order to complete their knowledge of the 
Common Law. When these courses have been finished in the 
manner already described, and the candidate has presented an 
original treatise on some legal topic selected by him with the 
advice of the faculty which the faculty deem worthy of publica- 
tion, he will be admitted to an examination for that degree. 

In addition to these courses and methods of instruction in, 
the rules and principles of law, a practical training in profes- 
sional work is afforded by means of a Debating Club, a Parlia- 
ment, and a Moot Court, in which all students are expected to 
participate. Sessions of these are held every week under the 
direction of the professors. In the Debating Club legal ques- 
tions alone are discussed, thus making the exercise a supplement 
and review of previous study. Inthe Parliament all varieties 
of legislative business are transacted in accordance with the 
Rules of Order adopted in the House of Representatives. In 
the Moot Court trials of cases involving questions of fact and 
law are conducted by the students, acting as judges and counsel. 
In all these exercises particular attention is paid to oratorical 
manner as well as to conformity with legal doctrine and method. 


These exercises and their preparation occupy a considerable 
portion of the time of the student, and are intended to be a 
prominent feature of his legal education. 


PERIOD OF STUDY. 


No specified period of study is required as an indispensable 
condition for any of the foregoing degrees. The courses pre- 
scribed for each degree must be completed, and a thorough 
examination thereon must be sustained ; but the length of time 
necessary for this in any given case will depend so much upon 
the personal characteristics and circumstances of the student 
that no invariable rule concerning it can be adopted. As 
nearly as the faculty can judge from the scope of the courses to 
be pursued, and from their experience of the progress generally 
made by those who zealously devote themselves to legal study, 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws should be obtained in from two 
to three years, and the Master’s degree in from one to two addi- 
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tional years. The courses leading to the Doctorate of Civil 
Law or Ecclesiastical Law are sufficient to occupy the attention 
of the student for three years, but as these may be commenced 
in connection with his Senior and Master’s courses, if he 
chooses, they may be finished in from one to two years after he 
has taken his Master’s degree. Doctors of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Law should be able to complete the courses selected for the 
degree of LL.D. in from two to three years. But, after all, the 
rapidity of his advancement in legal learning and honors rests 
with the student himself. Inasmuch as only to a very limited 
extent, and that in those rare cases where it will be to the mani- 
fest advantage of the students, they will be grouped in classes, 
no one will be forced into hurried and superficial work in order 
to keep up with others, and no one will be hindered by his alli- 
ance with more dilatory and inattentive associates from reaping 
the full fruits of his own quicker apprehension and superior 
diligence. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


While it is regarded as most desirable that every student of 
law should have received a full collegiate education and have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, no rule requiring this 
as a condition of admission to the Law Department has yet been 
made; nor does it seem expedient, under the present state of 
professional opinion on this subject, to prescribe any inflexible 
regulations as to the previous acquirements of the student. 
Every case must be decided on its own merits, and such defi- 
ciencies in prior education as might prove a hindrance to suc- 
cess in legal study must be supplied by private instruction in 
connection with the introductory courses of law. But good 
moral character and studious habits are indispensable, and no 
one will be permitted to remain in the Department who does not 
manifest an earnest disposition to make the best use of his natu- 
ral endowments and of the educational advantages here afforded 
him. 

No one will be admitted as a candidate for any of the higher 
degrees unless he has already taken the degrees preceding it in 
the order herein named. But such preceding degrees need not 
have been conferred by this University. When they have been 
received from other institutions, whose conditions for the de- 
grees are fairly equivalent to those above prescribed, their 
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holders will be accepted as candidates for the next higher degree 
upon presentation of their diplomas or certificates. 


TUITION FEES. 


The tuition fees will be as follows: For the Junior Courses 
one hundred dollars; for the Senior Courses one hundred dollars ; 
for the Master’s Course one hundred dollars; for the courses 
leading to the Doctorate of Civil Law one hundred dollars ; for 
the courses leading to the Doctorate of Ecclesiastical Law one 
hundred dollars; for the courses leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Laws (LL. D.) two hundred dollars. A limited number of 
scholarships have been provided for deserving students who are 
unable to pay tuition fees, and annual scholarships will be 
awarded as prizes to students of superior attainments entitling 
them to free tuition during the ensuing year. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Special students, not candidates for a degree, may enter the 
Department at any time and pursue such legal studies as they 
may desire, and will be charged a tuition fee proportionate to 
the work they undertake. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES. 


Good board and rooms can be obtained in the vicinity of 
the University and in most parts of the city of Washington for 
$25 amonth. As much of the work prescribed for the students 
can be done in the law library of the Department the expense 
for text-books and other incidentals is always moderate. 


For further information address Prof. W. C. Ropinson, Dean, 
&c., at the University, Washington, D. C. 
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